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New books are now sold out almost as soon as they are 

published, but of older publications some stocks yet remain 

and this is the time to buy them. Here are a few which the 
Oxford Press can still supply:, 


A LONG RETROSPECT 


The Autobiography of. <F. 
Anstey,” 


etc. 
5s net 


THE JOURNAL OF 
GIDEON MANTELL 
Edited by E. C. CURWEN 


12s 6d net 
The di of a strange Regency char- 
acter, who combined the callin of 


medicine, archaeology and self-pity in 
a remarkably interesting way. 


COMMEMORATIVE 
CATALOGUE OF THE 
EXHIBITION 
OF BRITISH ART 


held at Burlington House in 1935 
Fully illustrated 


50s net 
ITALIAN DRAWINGS 


exhibited at Burlington House in 
1930 


With 273 plates 
42s net 


| OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


author of “ Vice Versa,” 





THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
BECKFORD 
By J. W. OLIVER 
Illustrated 
5s net 
Still the most authoritative account of 
one of the most fascinating of the 
English eccentrics. 
AFTER SHELLEY 
By SYLVA NORMAN 
2s 6d net 


The letters of T. J. Hogg to Jane 
Williams. 


THE LETTERS OF 
FANNY BRAWNE TO 
FANNY KEATS 
Edited by F. EDGCUMBE 


5s net 


A charming and unconscious revelation 
of character. 


LIFE OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX 
By EDWARD LASCELLES 

5s net 


A biography whose outstanding quality. 
was noted by all responsible critics. 
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Memorabilia. __ 


B are always glad to note recognition of 
the work of accomplished scholars. We 
hear that a special meeting was held at 
Teheran in honour of Dr. R. A. Nicholson, 
one of the leading Persian authorities of the 
world, and he is to receive a scroll penned in 
the finest Persian calligraphy. The latest 
number of the Hellenic Journal records and 
illustrdtes the gift of an address of congratu- 
lation by Sir J. L. Myres to Sir Arthur 
Evans, well known for his work in Crete. 
This he had read to him several times a few 
days before his death at the age of 90. The 
address is worthy of the occasion, but we are 
rather surprised to find the skilled calli- 
grapher responsible for it putting the words 
so close together. More space between them 
would make for a more comely appearance 
and easier reading. 

The same number of the Journal prints 
some revolutionary views on the Greek drama 
put forward by Dr. Pickard-Cambridge at an 
Annual Meeting of the Society. As Editor 
of the third issue of Haigh’s ‘ Attic Theatre,’ 
1907, he retained much that he could 
no longer believe in 1942. He could 
not maintain the view that the Greek actors 
of the fifth century performed in high boots 
on a raised stage above the Chorus. Discus- 
sions among scholars had left few questions 
as they were forty years ago. Haigh relied 
mainly on evidence derived from late or non- 
Athenian sources, and had been followed by 
most English scholars.. A summary only is 
given of views which we expect later to be 
embodied in a book. 





OT all university English is what all 
university English should be. For this 
universities can only be commiserated 





(unless they publish the stuff). The blame is 
with the schoolmasters, and with the 
critics who don’t criticise. It is the 
English of an Oxbridge don that we 
are about to censure for verbosity in all its 
branches: circumlocution, repetition, * vague- 
ness, confusion, self-contradiction. If we must ” 
not attribute these to the author’s languid 
interest in his subject (for who would write 
eighty-thousand words languidly?), we ‘yet 
cannot see that he has a vivid interest in it. 
At the foot of his first page (and they are 
long pages) he says: 

In short, ‘‘ whatever the Middle Ages were or 
were not,” so writes one authority, “they were 
certainly not ages of criticism.’ 

‘In short,’’ but why did he not cut out three 
hundred words and begin with that? It is 
what he is about to controvert. But he would 
be the last man to nail a lie to the counter, 
or his colours to the mast, or his thesis to 
a church-door, or to hit any nail on the 
head, or to clinch an argument. He must 
always fumble, always be roundabout, tenta- 
tive, and doubly-negative. You see that here, 
at the very beginning, he calls that man an 
authority whose authority he is going to deny. 

He is funny with his In shorts. Having 
told us in six lines, and again in five, that in 
the Middle Ages literary criticism was usually 
incidental and not formal, he says it for the 
third time (and we can easily believe that it 
is true) : 

In short, literary criticism during this formative 
period was largely an unconscious exercise, a sort 
of by-product of other activities, intermittent in its 
appearance. : 

Much of the running commentary thus obtained 
will be found to be couched in the earlier literary 
medium of medieval Latin, the rest in the vernacu- 
lar... At this stage the contribution of the early 
Latinists is no less significant than that of later 
writers in the vernacular. To confine the attention 
to vernacular work alone would be to obtain a dis- 
torted perspective of medieval literary interests and 
activities ; 
in short, some of this writing is in Latin, some 
in the vulgar tongue, and neither can be 
safely neglected. 


He must be cautious and roundabout : 

Nor can it be doubted ... that the charge of 
immaturity can easily be overstated. 

. . . to describe the Middle Ages as wholly un- 
critical would seem to be something like a mis- 
reading of history. 


And then he continues: 


This at least is the inference to be drawn from 
the statement of a modern historian, that “ there 
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was never a time when the life of Christendom was 
so confined within the hard shell of its dogmatic 
system, that there was no room left for its indi- 
vidual liberty of opinion.” 

But, since we have already been told that 


In the light of the activities of John of Salisbury 
and Roger Bacon in England, for instance [for two 
instances, with two plus to follow], of Abelard in 
France, and Petrarch and others in Italy, it would 
at any rate seem that the spirit of free inquiry had 
altogether become a lost tradition in modern 

urope, 


and have been reminded that Chaucer, Lang- 
land, and others had satirized ecclesiastical 
abuses, we cannot see why the ‘‘ modern 
historian ’’ should not have been quoted 
dogmatically. 

When our author has quoted 

“Man has seldom long been content to create 
art without also attempting to understand what he 
is doing—sometimes with a vague intention of fur- 
thering those activities, but sometimes also from a 
purely theoretic impulse ”, 
and has introduced it by “it has been 
remarked, and not without truth,’’ he does set 
us asking what limitation of truthfulness his 
caution perceives in that surely very moderate 
remark, 


_Some few short treatises definitely devoted to 
literary matters do actually occur. .. Such works, 
however, are comparatively rare. 


They are few, they are rare, and like rare 
books in the sale-room catalogues, they 
“‘occur.’’ We do not know how to reconcile 
the following two passages. 


_ Most serious of all... was the intellectual 
isolation of the Middle Ages, and the prevailing 
ignorance of much that was best in the teaching 
‘of antiquity. .. 

From Roman culture had been inherited an 
educational system of a literary kind, in which the 
art of expression generally, and the interpretation 
of poetry, were duly cultivated. 


Was it the ignorance of Greece (and the East) 
that ‘‘ prevailed ”’ ? 


Our author professes literary criticism. We, 
too; so we shall end with a remark which 
perhaps may be thought not wholly inappo- 
site. Of two classes of writers, the first 


realise’ every word they write, and endorse every 

~ idea they make use of in a sentence, while the latter, 
pursuing, it may be, a general original direction of 
thought, yet help themselves along by common- 
places, and employ in the filling up of their sen- 
tences, ideas and formulas of expression for which, 
taken apart and standing on their own bottom as 
propositions, they would not responsible. 
(Lowe's Edinburgh Magazine, March, 1846, con- 
trasting Carlyle and Guizot.) 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE “LOST” SIXTH DOUAY DIARY, 


SOME thirty-three years ago (1911) in the 
Introduction to his edition of. the 3rd, 
4th and 5th Douay Diaries, Dr. Burton 
expressed the opinion that ‘‘ there is still a 
forlorn hope, that the Sixth Diary may still 
be in existence in England or abroad,” 
(Catholic Record Society, 10, p. xxx) and thus 
for the first time indirectly called public 
attention to the loss of this Diary. This 
‘hope ’’ still remains unfulfilled. Owing to 
the incentive given to discovery by ‘‘ salvage 
and recovery drives ’’ and also because of the 
recent warnings of the British Records Associ- 
ation against destruction of old MSS. it seems 
worth while again to advertise the loss of this 
Diary. An examination of the facts, so far 
as they are known, tends to set up at least 
a presumption, if not almost a probability, 
that this Diary may not be lost irrecoverably 
but only that it has long since been mislaid 
and may therefore be lying undiscovered in 
private archives. It may be assumed that the 
more likely archives such as those of the 
Roman Catholic Church and of the College of 
Arms in this country and of the Vatican 
abroad could hardly have remained for so long 
(perhaps since c. 1793 as will be shown later) 
the unknown repository of thi¢ probably the 
most interesting of all the 7 Douay Diaries. 
The 6th Diary covered the years 1676-168 
and thus included the period of the Popish 
Plot and the intensified persecution of R.C.’s 
at home and also the Revolution of 1688. In- 
cidentally, Dr. Witham, author of part of 
the 7th Diary, states in that Diary that the 
6th Diary was “‘ accuratissimum ”’ (C.R.S, 
28, p. 176) which may perhaps be translated 
as the ‘‘ most detailed ’’ or the ‘‘ most care 
fully compiled ”’ of all the Diaries. 3 
Dr. Burton states (op. cit. 10, pp. xi 
xiv) :— 

The history of the original Diaries is a simple 
one so far as it is known, but information fails us 
at the most interesting moment, and we cannot Say 
how or exactly when they found their way from 
Douay to England on the suppression of the 
lege. They were known to Catholic scholars as 4 
source of reference thro t the eighteenth cen 
tury, and were used by the historian Dodd, when 
he was writing his ‘Church History of England from 
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1500 to 1688,’ published in 1739-43...  Presum- 
ably the Diaries remained at Douay till the French 
Revolution, but we are left to conjecture exactly 
how they were saved. . . He 

The most likely hypothesis is that they were 
carried away by the President, the Rev, Edward 
Daniel, in whose custody they certainly were after 
his return to England in 1795, and who retained 
them with jealous care for the next quarter of a 
century. When Dr. Kirk, in the early twenties, 
wished to consult the Diaries for the purpose of 
completing his biographies of English Catholics 
since 1688, he applied to Bishop Poynter, who re- 
uested Dr. Daniel to allow the use of the Diaries 
or this purpose. But the bishop met with a curt 
refusal, for though Dr. Daniel was very compliant 
in carrying out his wishes with regard to the pro- 

rty of Douay, then the subject of negotiations 
Coreen the English and French governments, he 
was very Uncompromising in asserting his rights as 
President of the fallen College, and so declined to 
allow the Diaries out of his own keeping. Dr. 
Poynter could only send an apologetic letter to Dr. 
Kirk begging him not to press the matter. Some 
time before Mr. Daniel’s death, the Rev. Francis 
Tuite had been appointed as assistant to the Pre- 
sident of Douay, with right of succession, so as to 
erapard the rights of the College to the property 
in dispute. Accordingly when Mr. Daniel died on 
3 Oct. 1823, the Diaries passed into Mr. Tuite’s 
keeping; and when he returned to England as 
Vicar-General to Bishop Poynter, he brought the 
Diaries with him, and lodged them in the Archives 
of the London District. In 1835 or 1836, Mr Tuite 
lent the 3rd, 4th, Sth and 7th Diaries to the Rev. 
Mark A. Tierney, then engaged on the new edi- 
tion of Dodd’s history, which, wee, was 
not continued beyond the fifth volume. ierney 
states that the Ist and 2nd Diaries had perished. 
(Tierney, Dodd’s Church History II, 166, n. 1), 
and he always quotes the 3rd Diary as “ Diary 1.” 
From the fact that the missing 6th Diary was not 
lent to Tierney (as appears from his receipt for the 
documents lent to him from the archives of the 
London District, quoted by Knox, Preface p. v), 
it would appear that that Diary was already lost. 
There is thus no trace of its having been with the 
others since the French Revolution, though it may 
have become separated from the others in Paris. 

In any case, the hope of recovering this valuable 
MS. now seems very slight. On Canon Tierney’s 
death in 1862, the same four Diaries were bor- 
towed by Bishop Goss of Liverpool a prelate of 
antiquarian and historical tastes. On his death 

were returned to the Archives of Westmin- 
ster, which were kept at the Oratory, South Ken- 
sington, during the Pontificates of Cardinals 
Manning and Vaughan, and which have now been 
worthily lodged by Cardinal Bourne in the new 
— at Archbishop’s House. (C.R.S., 10, pp. 
xii, xiv). 


Note :—Canon Tierney’s statement (supra) 
that the 1st and 2nd Diaries had perished was 
incorrect. They were edited by Dr. Knox and 
published in 1878. (London, David Nutt, 270 
Strand.) It is important to note also that 
Canon Tierney (who at that time had the 
loan of the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 7th Diaries) 








makes no reference to the ‘‘ missing’? 6th 
Diary and still less any assertion that it also 
had been either ‘‘ lost’ or ‘‘ destroyed.”’ 

From time to time there are sidelights [in these 
Diaries] on the persecution which continued inter- 
mittently in England ; students coming or going are 
arrested and thrown into gaol; former students are 
imprisoned or banished. . . (op. cit., 10, p. Xxvi).* 

In regard to genealogy and family history it is 
confidently believed that the Diaries will provide. 
much useful knowledge . bearing witness to 
very many Catholic marriages, of which no other 
record is likely to exist. (op. cit., 10, p. xxvii). 

In the opening sentence of the 7th Diary 
Dr. Witham (in whose handwriting it was 
kept from 1715 until shortly before his death 
in 1738) states that the principal events con- 
cerning the College “‘ are to be found in 6 
MS. books.” (op. cit., 28, p. 2). After noting 
various matters referred to in the 1st, 2nd, 
3rd, 4th and 5th Diaries, i.e, up to the 
year 1654, he states ‘‘ From the year 1654... 
I find no Diary or narration of events until 
the year 1676, i.e., for 22 years...” Dr. 
Witham continues :— 

“The 6th Diary begins with letters by 
which Dr. Gage had been declared President 
on 14 November, 1676.”’ Dr. Witham then 
notes the death of Dr. Gage on 2 June 1682 
and the appointment on 28 August of that 
year of Dr. James Smith in his place by 
letters from the Protector Cardinal [Howard } 
of Norfolk and other events of importance 
in the years 1685 and 1688 and makes the 
following entry under date 20 June 1688 
(N.S.):—‘‘ there was born in St. James’s 
Palace, London, his Royal Highness James 
III Prince of Wales. Witness the solemn 
commemoration of his birthday in this col- 
lege... 

‘*On 22 June in the same year Doctor 
Edward Paston was constituted President of 
the College by letters from the Protector Car- 
dinal of Norfolk.’’ 

Note:—Dr, Paston held that office for 
twenty-six years until his death on 21 July 
1713. 


On 5 October in the same year (although it is 
not so stated in the Diary) William Prince of 
Orange invaded England with an army from 
Holland and the Catholic King James II, deserted 
by nearly all the nobility, was forced to flee with 
his family to France, and there after 13 years of 
exile spent in works of penitence, piety and devo- 
tion, in odore .et opinione sanctitatis. .. vitam 
hanc miseram (uti plurima persuadent) cum im- 
mortali commutavit. 

The 6th Diary coy many matters of great im- 
portance [Qy. noted therein] being now passed by) 
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was continued up to the year 1692, some also being 
added up to the year. 1695, from that time 
I find nothing noted beyond the names of those 
who had lived in the llege, and in other lists 
the names of those admitted and. sent on the 
mission to England. There is therefore an interval 
in the diary of the affairs of the College extending 
backwards for 22 years fie. from 1714 when Dr. 
Witham was making these memoranda] (op. cit. 
* 28, pp. 5-6.) 

Attached to a blank page at the beginning 
of the 7th Diary (op. cit. 28, p. 336) is an 
undated memorandum referring to the De 
Scales Peerage Case from which it appears 
that Canon Tierney of Arundel, Sussex, was 
required to produce the 7th Diary in evidence 
before the Committee for Privileges of the 
House of Lords. After the preceding Memor- 
andum is a small piece of paper with the 
following (? undated) draft or copy of a letter 
in Canon Tierney’s handwriting :— 

My dear Sir 

The Douay Diary was of course kept in the 
College, until the Establishment was broken up and 
the inmates dispersed, at the period of the first 
French Revolution in 1793. Of the property of the 
College very little was saved; but amongst the few 
things which escaped from the general destruction 
was the Diary or at least a portion of it which from 
that-time remained in the Custody of the Rev. John 
Daniel, the last President of the House. Shortly 
before his death Mr. Daniel entrusted the Book to 
the Rev. Francis Tuite, the titulaf President of the 
Ancient Paris Seminary ; and Mr. Tuite when I was 
preparing to publish my Edition of Dodd’s Church 
History, confided or gave it to me. This was about 
the year 1835 or 1836: since which time the Diary 
has been in my possession. 

In paragraph 2 above, Dr. Burton’s “‘ his- 
tory’’ of the custody of the Diaries as a 
whole has been quoted at length. 

It is significant that there does not appear 
to be any express reference to the “ loss ”’ 
of the 6th Diary until as recently as 1911 and, 
notwithstanding the “‘jealous’’ care with 
which the Diaries were continuously guarded, 
that the 6th Diary (probably from every point 
of view the most valuable of all) should have 
become separated from the others and 
apparently ‘‘ lost.’’ 

The remaining Diaries at all events (if not 
the 6th Diary also) are definitely stated by Dr. 
Burton to have been in the custody of the 
Rev. Edward Daniel from 1793 until about 
1820-3 ‘‘ who declined to allow them out of 
his keeping.’”” On Mr. Daniel’s death, or 
perhaps a little earlier, these Diaries seem 
then to have passed directly into the custody 
of Mr. Tuite who “lodged them in the 
Archives of the London District.” At this 





—.. 


point it is relevant to ascertain, if possible, 
whether any record exists of what Diaries 
were so lodged, and if so, the exact text of 
such record. Mr. Tuite again: seems to have 
had control of the custody of the 3rd, 4th, 
5th and 7th Diaries c. 1835-6, when he lent or 
authorised these same diaries to be lent to 
Canon Tierney, who gave a receipt for them 
to the Custodian of the ‘‘ London Archives.” 
Dr. Burton observes that because Canon Tier- 
ney did not then borrow the 6th Diary ‘‘it 
would appear that that Diary was already 
lost.’’ It is at least open to doubt whether 
such an assumption is justified merely for 
that reason. Canon Tierney required the 
loan of these 4 Diaries for the purpose of his 
new Edition of Dodd’s ‘Church History,’ 
Surely the 6th Diary—the most carefully 
compiled (‘‘ accuratissimum ’’) and covering 
a very important period of R.C. history in 
England—would have been of especial value 
to him for this purpose. 

Neither the ‘‘jealous’’ custodian Dr. 
Daniel nor his immediate successor as cus- 
todian Mr. Tuite nor the careful and learned 
historian Canon Tierney, over a period ex- 
tending from at least as early as 1795 to Canon 
Tierney’s death at Arundel in 1862—some 
seventy years—is ever known to have referred 
to and much less to have expressly put on 
record the fact of the ‘‘loss’’ of the 6th 
Diary or to have lamented the loss of so valu- 
able a MS.—in the circumstances two very 
remarkable omissions. 

May not the explanation be this? That it 
was well-known to Canon Tierney and prob- 
ably also to both of his predecessors that this 
Diary was in separate safe keeping elsewhere 
and apart from the other Diaries? and that 
all trace of the repository had been lost at 
Canon Tierney’s death? He had been chap- 
lain at Arundel Castle from 1825 until his 
death in 1862. Besides editing Dodd’s ‘ Church 
History ’ he had also written the ‘ History of 
the Town and Castle of Arundel,’ etc, 1834. 
Is it not therefore reasonably probable that 
this Diary may have lain for perhaps mor 
than a century past and even yet be dis- 
covered in some remote recess among the 
archives at the Castle (where it would have 
been easily accessible to Canon Tierney) oF 
even perhaps among private Archives else- 
where? But that it is irrecoverably lost seems 
very improbable. 

Note :—The italics are mine. 

H. §8. H. 
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ies | |THE TEXT OF COTTON’S POEMS. 
= que posthumous and extremely careless 
th edition of these poems has a number of 
' a misprints, which apparently Mr. Beresford 
to was not concerned to correct in his valuable 
1em edition. 
8." Perhaps to him they ([sc. stars] torches are 
~ Who guide night’s sovereign’s drowsy car 
bh (p. 56). 
ady Read Who guides, i.e., the moon’s charioteer. 
7 Final s, as H1BerNnicus says, is slippery. 
the An Argosy, a tall built ship, 
his With all her pregnant sail a-trip (60), 
ry.’ & This correction of ‘‘ Sailors’’ should surely 
ully § be “sails.” 
“ When, oh ! the hope her anchor lost, undone, 
Bs. Rolls at the mercy of the regent moon (68). 
alu’ Bh Read Hope, the name of a ship, as “‘ the 
Dr Love” just before. 
cus- Yet both Princes and States 
rned May, for all our quaint bates, 
| ex- Rule themselves and their people in quiet 
anon (75). 
some § The modernisation of spelling should give 
erred § “baits” in this fishing figure. 
: éth In this disorder straight the winds forlorn, 
valu: Which had lain ambushed all the flatt’ring 
very morn, 
With unexpected fury rushes in (85). 
tat it | forlorn” being a substantive as in p. 64, 
prob- read ‘* wind’s.”’ 
i this So great a conflict follow’d, as if here 
where § Th’ enraged enemies embattled were ; 
that § Not only one another to subdue. . . (85) 
. at Bi Delete the sense-destroying semi-colon. 
1 bis like ghosts in Charon’s Boat that failing 
hurch _ were (88). 
ory of Obviously ‘‘ sailing.’’ 
1834. This poor neglected Babe is He, 
> that Hell and Death that must control, 
more And speak the blessed Word, be free 
e & To ev’ry true believing soul (105). 
4 a Read “ Be free !’’ 
ey) or & To his virtues next I come, 
3 ¢@ Which amount to such a sum, 
seems — As fot only well may pass 
Both my poetry and dress 
To set forth as I should do’t, 
_i But arithmetic to boot (108). 
The third and fourth lines should end “‘pose”’ 











and ‘‘ prose”’; cf. ‘Either for Poetry or 
Prose’ (264). 


On the next page for ‘‘ Peaknils” read 


“ Peakrils,” i.e., inhabitants of the Peak 
district, cf, 251, 


Sol’s ray is wain’d to Phoebe’s horn (160) 
Read wan’d, as eclipsed by the lady’s blushes. 
Who now in honour’s oath shall lead you 
on 


Since your beloved General is gone? (244) 
Obviously ‘‘ honour’s path.’ 


And that I swimming was in Neptune’s 
spight, 
To my long long’d for harbour of delight 
(260) 
What is wrong with “spite”? 


glosses ‘‘ spate or flood.”’ 
Leander is defying Neptune. 


The note 
Surely the new 


Wishing thee honour, but if thou bee’st 
cloyed we’t, 
Above what thy ancestry ever enjoy’d yet 
(268). 
““'We’t’’ must be for “ wi’ it’ (with it) 
and the e is intrusive. Very likely Cotton 
wrote ‘“‘yit’’ for “‘yet’’; it rhymes with 
“wit,” p. 140. 


His looks, than your brown, a little thought 
brighter (269). 
Read His locks, 


Or antlet of the one-beam’d beast (283). 
Obviously ‘‘ antler,’’ the r and ¢ confusion 
due to similar type. 


Poets are great men’s trumpets, Poets fain, 
Create them virtues, but dare hint no stain 
(286). 
In modern spelling ‘‘ feign,’’ here accommo- 
dated to the rhyme word. 


But I shew’d him a screw, which I told my 
brisk gull 
A trepan was for bottles had broken their 
skull (296). 
‘‘Trepan’”’ the note glosses ‘‘ trap,’’ though 
‘“‘skull’’ might have suggested the surgical 
instrument. 
We tippled Canary, 
Till my watch pointed on in the circle 
horary (303) 
Read pointed one—’twas at supper. 


And besides, upon such a steep rock it is 
founded, 
As would break a man’s neck, should 
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he scape being drowned (308). 
Read should he scape being drownded,—a very 
common vulgar form. Above for ‘ Scot” 
read ‘‘ scot.”’ 


Which will, I hope, be such an ugly Death, 
As hungry beggars, can in cursings breath 
(327). 


Read breathe,—and no comma in second line. 


Whilst, (good Christian) thus he meant 

To despise his punishment, 

And first to appease his foe send, 

Lo! in fight was Dick’s fierce nose-end (333). 
Read in sight. 


In ‘The Litany’ (336) Cotton prays to be 
delivered ‘‘ From the Interest of Ten,’’ and 
the note refers to Cromwell’s Major Generals. 
As he was always in debt, is not a reference to 
usurers more likely ? 


And this spring, all that we see 
Strut with such formality, 
Huff, and strive to look so big, 
Is but Pallas in a wig (345). 

In the first line read ‘‘ Springall.”’ 


‘*Leomed ’’ and ‘‘ Felamon’’ (368) are for 
‘*Laomed (on)’’ and ‘‘ Telamon.”’ 


Ricuarp Hussey. 


MR. CHURCHILL AND THE BARONS 
OF MAGNA CARTA. 


(See ante p. 66.) 


HE Charter concludes with clauses provid- 
ing for its enforcement by a committee 
of twenty-five executors elected by the barons : 
and whereas, for the honour of God and the 
amendment of our, kingdom and for quieting 
the discord that has arisen between us and 
our barons we have granted all the things 
aforesaid, willing to render them firm and 
lasting we do give and grant our subjects the 
following security; namely that the barons 
may choose twenty-five barons of the king- 
dom whom they may think fit who shall take 
care with all their might to hold and observe 
and cause to be observed the peace and liber- 
ties we have granted them and by this our 
present charter confirmed. 

The twenty-five are then given power to fill 
vacancies by nomination, and the king’s sub- 
jects are invited to take oath to support them. 
Matthew Paris gives the names of the original 





_ 


twenty-five and of thirty-eight others who 
swore to maintain their authority His list 
is printed by Bishop Stubbs in ‘ Select 
Charters’; hi autem sunt xxv barones electi, 

1. Comes de Clare. Richard de Clare, Earl 
of Clare and Hertford d. 1217, ‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ v, 694. He was son of Roger and 
half-brother to William, Earl of Arundel 
(No. 4). He married first Margaret, daughter 
of Hubert de Burgh (No. 8) and second Amice, 
daughter of William, son of Robert the Con. 
sul, Earl of Gloucester, son of Henry I, and 
sister of Isabel, wife successively to King 
John, to Geoffrey de Mandeville (No. 3), and 
to Hubert de Burgh (No. 8). Mr. Churchill 
and Washington descend from his son Gilbert 
(No. 10). (Dugdale, i, 200, 258, 337) Baker, 
103, 547.) 

2. Comes Albermarlae, William de Fon, 
Count of Aumale, d. 1242. ‘D.N.B.’ He wa 
son of William by Hawise widow of William 
de Mandeville, Earl of Essex, and daughter 
of William le Gros by Cecile, great-niece of 
Malcolm, King of Scots. William le Gro 
was grandson of Adeliz, sister of William the 
Conqueror. Thus both Mr. Churchill and 
Washington descend from his ancestors. He 
married Aveline, mulier admirabilis pulchri- 
tudinis, daughter of Richard de Montfichet 
(No. 24), and sister of Philippa Montfichet, 
wife of Hugh de Plaiz and Margaret, wife 
of Hugh de Bolebec; Mr. Churchill descends 
from both and Washington from Margaret. 
His son William married Christian, daughter 
of Alan of Galloway (No. 5) and left an only 
child, Aveline, first wife to Edmond Crouch- 
back, Earl of Lancaster, second son of Henry 
III. She died without issue. Both Mr. 
Churchill and Washington descend from 
Crouchback’s second marriage with Blanche 
of Artois, daughter of Robert, third son of 
Louis VIII of France. 

3. Comes Gloverniae. Geoffrey de Mande 
ville, Earl of Gloucester and Essex, Joint 
Marshal of the Army of the Barons, d. 1216 
‘Complete Peerage,’ v, 126, 433. He was so 
of Geoffrey Fitz Piers by Beatrice de Say, 
co-heir of William de Mandeville, Earl 
Essex, and stepson of Aveline, sister @ 
Richard de Clare (No. 1). He married fini 
Maud, daughter of Robert Fitz Walter (No 
9), and secondly Isabel, divorced wife of King 
John, daughter of William, Earl a 
Gloucester and sister of Amice, wife # 
Richard de Clare (No. 1). He died without 
issue in 1216. Mr. Churchill descends 
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several lines from his sister, Maud, Countess 
of Essex, wife to Henry Bohun, Earl of Here- 
ford, (No. 5), from his half-brother John 
Fitz Geoffrey through three of his daughters, 
and from John Fitz Geoffrey’s half brother, 
Warin de Munchanesy, by Joan Marshall. 
‘Complete Peerage,’ v, 116, 437; Baker, 544, 
547. 

4. Comes Wintoniensis. Saher de Quenci, 
Earl of Winchester,.d. 1219, ‘D.N.B.’ He 
grew great by marriage with Margaret, 
daughter and co-heir of Robert de Beaumont, 
Earl of Leicester, by Pernel, heiress of Grent- 
mesnil; Margaret’s sister, Amice was grand- 
mother of Simon de Montfort. His eldest son, 
Robert, married Hawise, sister and co-heir 
of Ranulph, Earl of Chester and of the wives 
of David of Scotland, father of Margaret, wife 
to Alan of Galloway (No. 5), William 
d’Aubigni, (No. 4), and William de Ferrers, 
Earl of Derby, from all of whom Mr. 
Churchill descends. Robert’s only child Mar- 
garet de Quenci married John de Lacy (No. 
17), and Walter Marshall, son of William 
(No. 1); Saher’s second son, Roger de Quenci 
married first Helen, daughter and co-heir 
of Alan of Galloway, (No. 5), second Maud 
Bohun, grand-daughter of Henry (No. 5), 
and widow of Anselm Marshall, another son 
of William (No. 1), and third Elinor, 
daughter of William Ferrers, Earl of Derby. 
By Helen of Galloway he had Margaret, wife 
to his father-in-law, Wiliam Ferrers, and 


Helen wife to Alan le Zouch, whose son 
Roger, married Ela Longespee (No. 2). Mr. 


Churchill descends from Margaret Ferrers and 
has a common descent with Washington from 
Helen le Zouch. Sayer de Quenci’s third son, 
another Robert, married Helen daughter of 
Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, and widow of 
John le Scot, brother of Margaret, wife to 
Alan of Galloway, (No. 5), and had Hawise 
de Quenci, wife to Baldwin Wake, ancestor 
of the Fair Maid of Kent and so of Mr. 
Churchill and Washington. Sayer de Quenci’s 
daughter, Hawise, married Hugh de Vere, son 
of Robert (No. 7), from whom Mr. Churchill 
descends by various lines and Washington 
through their grand-daughter Joan de Vere, 
wife of William, Earl Warenne, and mother 
of Alice, wife to Edmund Fitz Alan, whose 
grand-daughter Alice Fitz Alan married 
Thomas Holand, Earl of Kent, son of the 
Fair Maid. (Baker’s ‘ Northants,’ i, 563, 
547.) 


5. Comes Herefordensis. Henry de Bohun, 


d. 1220, ‘ D.N.B.’ He was son of Humphrey 
by Margaret of Scots and grandson of Hum- 
phrey by Margery daughter and co-heir of 
Milo the Constable, Earl of Hereford; Mr. 
Churchill descends also from her sisters Berta, 
wife to Philip de Braose, and Lucy, wife to 
Herbert Fitz Herbert. Humphrey, the 
grandfather was son of Maud daughter of 
Edward of Salisbury, ancestor of Ela, wife 
to William Longespee (No. 2) from whom 
both Mr. Churchill and Washington descend. 
Henry de Bohun married Maud, sister of 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, Earl of Essex, (No. 
3), and his sister married Waleran de Neu- 
bourg, Earl of Warwick, from whom Mr. 
Churchill and Washington descend through 
Beauchamp. His grandson, Humphrey, Earl 
of Hereford and Essex, married first Elinor, 
daughter and co-heir of William de Braose by 
Eve daughter and co-heir of William Mar- 
shall (No, 1), and second Joan, daughter and 
co-heir of Robert de Quenci, son of Saher 
(No. 4); and his: grand-daughter, Maud 
Bohun, married first Anselm Marshall, 
brother of Eve, and second Roger de Quenci, 
brother of Robert. Humphrey, grandson of 
the last-mentioned earl, married Elizabeth 
daughter of Edward I, and had William de 
Bohun, Earl of Northampton, whose wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of Bartholo- 
mew, Lord Badlesmere, married also Edmond 
de Mortimer. Mr. Churchill descends from 
both her husbands. By William she had 
Elizabeth Bohun, wife to Richard Fitz Alan, 
Earl of Arundel, from whose sister, Alice 
Fitz Alan, Washington descended; by 
Edmond Mortimer she had Roger, Earl of 
March. Elizabeth Fitz Alan, daughter of 
Elizabeth Bohun, had four husbands. Mr. 
Churchill descends from two of them, Thomas, 
Lord Mowbray, and Sir Robert Goushill. He 
descends from Roger Mortimer through Eliza- 
beth of York, (Baker’s ‘ Northants,’ i, pp. 
544, 7). 

6. Comes Rogerus. Roger le Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk, d. 1221, ‘D.N.B.’ He was son of 
Hugh, first Earl of Norfolk by Juliana, 
daughter of Aubrey de Vere, Lord High 
Chamberlain, grandfather of Robert de Vere ‘ 
(No. 7) by Alice, daughter of Gilbert de Clare, 
ancestor of Richard (No. 1), Gilbert (No. 10) 
and Robert Fitz Walter (No. 9). He married 
Ida of unknown parentage and had Hugh 





(No. 12), from whom both Mr. Churchill and 
Washington descend, and Margaret, -wife of 
William Hastings, from whom Mr. Churchill 
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descends through Grey of Ruthyn and Groby. 
He had also another daughter Adeliz, wife 
to Aubrey de Vere, second Earl of Oxford, 
brother of Robert (No. 7). (Dugdale, 189, 
258. ) 

7. Comes Robertus. Robert de Vere, Earl 
of Oxford, d. 1221, ‘D.N.B.’ He was second 
son of Aubrey de Vere, first Earl of Oxford, 
by Lucy, daughter of Henry of Essex. Aubrey 
was son of Aubrey the Chamberlain by Alice 
daughter of Gilbert de Clare. From his 
daughter Rohese descended Geoffrey de Say 
(No. 21) and from Alice, John Fitz Robert 
(No. 19). Robert succeeded his elder brother 
Aubrey; who had no issue by his wife 
Adeliz, daughter of Roger Bigod (No. 6). He 
married Isabel daughter and heir of Walter 
de Bolebec, son of Hugh Bolebec by Margaret, 
sister and co-heir of Richard de Montfichet 
(No. 24). Both Mr. Churchill and Wash- 
ington descend from their son Hugh by his 
wife Hawise, daughter of Saher de Quenci 
(No. 4), Mr. Churchill by many lines, and 
Washington through their grand-daughter 
Joan de Vere, wife of William Earl Warenne 
and mother of Alice, wife to Edmund Fitz 
Alan. (Dugdale, i, 189; Baker i, 544, 547.) 

8. Willelmus Marescallus Junior. Wil- 
liam, son of William the Marshal (No. 1) d. 
1231, ‘D.N.B.’ He left no issue. Mr. 
Churchill descends from all five of his sisters 
and co-heirs, and Washington from two of 
them. 

9. Robertus Filius Walteri Senior. Robert 
Fitz Walter, d. 1235, ‘D.N.B.’ He was the 
elected leader of the barons and was styled 
Marshal of the Army of God and the Church. 
He was a grandson of Richard Fitz Gilbert 
of Clare and bore two of the Clare cheverons 
with a fess between them. His daughter 
Maud married Geoffrey de Mandeville (No. 
3), and her sister, Christian married 
Geoffrey’s brother William, Earl of Essex. 
The heiress of his descendant Walter, seventh 
Lord Fitz Walter, married Sir John Rad- 
cliffe, whose grandson, Robert, Lord Fitz 
Walter and Earl of Sussex, married Margaret 
Stanley, daughter of Thomas, Earl of Derby, 
and had Jane Radcliffe, wife to Anthony 
Brown, 1st Viscount Montagu whose daughter 
Mary was wife to Henry Wriothesley, Earl 
of Southampton and mother of Penelope 
Spencer. (Baker, i, 306). 

10. Gilbertus de Clare, d. 1230, ‘ D.N.B.’ 
He was-son of Richard (No. 1). By his mar- 





riage with Isabel, daughter and co-heir of | 


a 


William the Marshall (No. 1), by Isabel, 
daughter and heir of Richard de Clare, 
Strongbow, he united the two lines of descent 
from Gilbert Fitz Richard of Clare and Tun. 
bridge, cousin of William I, with the earl. 
doms of Clare, Hertford, Pembroke and 
Gioucester which they had acquired. His 
widow married Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
second son of King John. His daughter, 
Isabel, was grandmother of Robert Bruce, 
King of Scots. Mr. Churchill and Washing. 
ton descend from his son Richard by Maud 
Lacy, daughter of John, Constable of 
Cheshire and Earl of Lincoln (No. 17). 
(Dugdale, i, 209.) 

11. Evustachius de Vesci. Eustace de Vesci, 
d. 1216, ‘D.N.B.’ son of Eustace Fitz John 
by Beatrice de Vesci, descended from a com- 
mon ancestor with Lacy and Clavering, mar 
ried Margaret daughter of William King of 
Scots and sister of Isabel, wife of Robert de 
Ros. His grandson William married Agnes 
de Ferrers, grand-daughter of William the 
Marshal (No. 1) but left no legitimate issue. 
Mr. Churchill descends from his _ brother, 
Warine de Vesci whose daughter and heiress 
married Gilbert de Aton. Their son William, 
Lord Aton, by his wife Isabel, daughter of 
William, Lord Percy, and sister of Elinor 
FitzWalter, had a daughter and co-heiress 
Anastasia wife to Edward St. John, whose 
daughter Margaret married Thomas Brom- 
flete and had Henry, . Lord Vescy whose 
daughter and heir, Margaret Bromflete, was 
wife to John, Lord Clifford, grandson of 
Robert de Clifford by Maud de Clare, and 
ancestor of Margaret Clifford, wife of Henry 
Stanley, Earl of Derby. 

12. Hugo Bigod. Hugh, Earl of Norfolk, 
d, 1225, ‘ Complete Peerage,’ ix, 589. He was 
son of Roger (No. 6) and became Earl Mar- 
shal by his marriage with Maud, eldest 
daughter of William the Marshal (No. 1). 
His widow married William Earl Warenne; 
Mr. Churchill and Washington descend from 
both her husbands, By Hugh Bigod she had 
Isabel, married first to Gilbert de Lacy and 
second to John Fitz Geoffrey; Mr. Churchill 
descends from both, and Washington from 
John Fitz Geoffrey. Gilbert’s daughter 
Maud de Lacy, was wife to Geoffrey 
de Geneville, whose grand-daughter, Joan 
de Geneville, married Roger, Lord Mor 
timer who was created Earl of March 

from the 
John Fits 


in allusion to her descent 
Counts of La Marche. 
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Geoffrey had four daughters by Isabel Bigod ; 
Mr. Churchill descends from three of them 
and Washington from one. Maud Fitz 
Geoffrey married William de Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, and had a son Guy and a 
daughter Isabel, wife of Patric de Chaworth 
and grandmother of Elinor of Lancaster, wife 
of Richard Fitz Alan from whom Mr. 
Churchill descends by both his wives and 
Washington by Elinor; Guy de Beauchamp’s 
son Thomas married his cousin Catherine 
Mortimer and had Thomas from whom Mr. 
Churchill descends through Berkeley and 
Talbot, Maud, from whom he descends 
through Clifford, and Philippa from whom 
he descends through Stafford. Isabel Fitz 
Geoffrey married Robert de Vespont and had 
Isabel wife to Robert de Clifford, whose son 
Robert, married Maud, co-heir of Thomas de 
Clare, Aveline Fitz Geoffrey married Walter 
de Burgh, Earl of Ulster, whose grandson, 
John de Burgh, married Elizabeth, third co- 
heir of Gilbert de Clare, elder brother of 
Thomas, and son of Richard by Maud Lacy. 

William Earl Warenne, by Hugh Bigod’s 
widow, had John whose son William married 
Joan de Vere, great grand-daughter of Robert 
(No. 7), and had Alice Warenne, wife to 
Edmund Fitz Alan, father of Richard, Earl 
of Arundel, whose second wife Elinor of 
Lancaster was descended from Hugh Bigod as 
already shown (Dugdale, 209, 226, 337; Baker 
547; ‘Complete Peerage,’ v, 436). 

KE. A. Greentnc LamsBorn. 
(To be concluded.) 


N EPITAPH.—On a slab near the font in 
the Chapel of St. Nicholas, King’s Lynn: 


IN MEMORY OF 
MR. THOMAS HOLLINGWORTH 
AN BMINENT BOOKSELLER. 

A MAN OF THE STRICTEST INTEGRITY 
IN HIS DEALINGS AND MUCH ESTEEMED 
BY GENTLEMEN OF TASTE 
FOR THE NEATNESS AND ELEGANCE 
OF HIS BINDING. 

HB DIED XXVII AUG. MDCCLXXIX. 
AGED LXX YEARS. 


The ‘ D.N.B.’ tells us of Richard Beatniffe, 
the Norfolk bookseller and topographer (1740- 
1818) that he was apprenticed to this same 
Hollingworth, who was not, it would appear, 
“of the strictest integrity” in his dealings 








with his ’prentices. Their diet was very 
meagre and they slept, all four of them, in 
one bed (the-sheets of which were changed 
Lu once a year). 

J. E. M. 


COTT AND JANE AUSTEN.—Scott’s 
opinions of the novels, recorded in his 
journals, are well known. A less familiar 
version of his opinion was recorded at Abbots- 
ford in 1824 by his friend Mrs. Mary Anne 
Hughes, grandmother of the author of ‘ Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays.’ ‘‘ Sir Walter thinks 
highly of Miss Austen’s novels, as the very 
best as to perfect delineation of real life.’’— 
‘Letters and Recollections of Sir Walter 
Scott’ by Mrs. Hughes (of Uffington) ed. 
Horace G. Hutchinson 1904, p. 80. 


R. W. C. 


IBLIOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERIES IN 
THE WORK OF RICHARD JEF- 
FERIES.—Whilst collating the work of 
Richard Jefferies I have made one or two 
curious discoveries, These refer more particu- 
larly to some of the essays included in ‘ Hills 
and the Vale,’ published in 1909, twenty-two 
years after the death of Richard Jefferies, and 
edited gvith an introduuction by Edward 
Thomas. In his introduction Thomas says 
that the book ‘‘ consists of three unpublished 
essays and of fifteen reprinted from periodi- 
cals.’ Among them is a long essay ‘ The 
Spring of the Year,’ and a shorter one in two 
parts, ‘ Vignettes from Nature.’ Of ‘ The 
Spring of the Year,’ Thomas writes that it 
appeared in Longman’s Magazine, June 1894, 
seven years after Jefferies’ death, and ‘ Vig- 
nettes from Nature’ also posthumously in 
Longman’s, July 1895. I find, however, that 
Edward Thomas’s information is incomplete, 
as considerable portions of ‘The Spring of the 
Year’ had already appeared in the essay 
‘Round About a London Copse,’ included in 
the volume ‘Nature Near London,’ 1883, 
whilst the first part of ‘ Vignettes from 
Nature ’ is the second part of ‘ Haunts ofthe 
Lapwing,’ an essay printed in Jefferies’ book 
‘The Open Air,’ 1885, and the second part of 
‘ Vignettes from Nature’ is to be found as 
part of the essay ‘ Out-of-Doors in February, 
also included in ‘ The Open Air.’ 

It appears therefore, that in 1909 Edward 
Thomas, who had not long before written his 
‘Life of Richard Jefferies,’ and at an earlier 
date still Jefferies’ widow, who had sold ‘ The 
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Spring of the Year’ and ‘ Vignettes from 
Nature’ to Longman’s Magazine, were both 
unaware that the former essay partially, and 
the latter in its entirety, under different titles, 
had already been included in Jefferies’ pub- 
lished work during his own lifetime. 

Here is another curious fact. ‘ Toilers of 
the Field,’ 1892, includes a pleasant essay, 
‘The Coming of Summer.’ Mr. C. J. Long- 
man, in his preface to this posthumous collec- 
tion of Jefferies’ work, suggests that ‘ The 
Coming of Summer’ was “‘ perhaps the first 
study for the famous essay ‘ The Pageant of 
Summer’.’’ Apparently neither Longman 
himself, Edward Thomas, Jessie Jefferies, or 
any other Jefferies commentator were aware 
that many passages of ‘The Coming of 
Summer ’ were embodied in ‘ Round About a 
London Copse’ (‘Nature Near London,’ 
1883) published in Jefferies’ own lifetime. To 
make the matter more complicated still, ‘ The 
Coming of Summer,’ had been printed in 
Longman’s Magazine in December 1891. 
Surely all this is a strange confusion of 
ignorance and the niceties of copyright ? 


SamvuEt J. Looxker. 


RS. BROWNING AND HANS ANDER- 

SEN.—On Thursday morning [pest-mark 

April 18, 1845] Miss Barrett wrote to Robert 
Browning : 

Have you read the ‘ Improvisatore’? or will 
you ? The writer seems to feel, just as I do, the 
good of the outward life; and he is a poet in his 
soul. It is a book full of beauty and had a great 
charm to me. 

On Wednesday morning { post-mark, April 
30, 1845] Browning replied: 

That book you like so, the Danish novel, must 
be full of truth and beauty, to judge from the few 
extracts I have seen in Reviews. That a Dane 
should write so, confirms one in an old belief— 
that Italy is stuff for the use of the North, and no 
more— 
and continued then and on Saturday morning 
[May 3] with what I have already quoted at 
elxxxvi. 26 (s.v. Browning’s Botany) : 

. . . the special instance that vexed me, was that 
a man of sands and dog-roses and white rock and 
green sea-water just under, should come to Italy 
where my heart lives, and discover the sights and 
sounds—certainly discover them. And so do all 
Northern writers. . . Y 

The ‘ Improvisatore, or, Life in Italy,’ was 
Hans Andersen’s novel of 1835 trans- 
lated into English by Mary Howitt in 1845. 
It would be pleasant to think that in her last 


’ 








poem, ‘The North and the South’ (Rome, 
May 1861)—Italy’s welcome to Andersen— 
Mrs, Browning was consciously putting into 
verse her husband’s argument of sixteen years 
earlier : 
‘Yet ob, for the skies that are softer and higher!’ 
Sighed the North to the South; 
‘For the flowers that blaze and the trees that 
aspire, 
And the insects made of a song or a fire !° 
Sighed the North to the South. 


‘ And oh, for a seer to discern the same !’ 
Sighed the South to the North; 

‘For a poet’s tongue of baptismal flame, 

To call the tree or the flower by its name !’ 
Sighed the South to the North. RIL 


APMIRAL MARK ROBINSON (1722-1799) 

—HIS PARENTAGE (11 S., xi, 23 Jan, 
1915).—The Bath Chronicle of 28 Nov. 1799, 
records the death of ‘‘ Mark Robinson, Esq., 
senior Rear-Admiral on the list of the Royal 
Navy and. a gentleman of the most distin- 
guished merit in his profession.’’ 

It further states that he was born on St. 
Mark’s day, 1722, O.S. (Old Style]. St. 
Mark’s day being in April (25th) the O.S. is 
of course meaningless, an error which the 
Gentleman’s Magazine in the same connection 
did not detect. The obituary notice proceeds 
to inform us that the late Admiral entered 
into the service of his country at the age of 
14, was actively engaged in most of the com- 
bats under the command of Sir Peter Warren 
and Lord Hawke, showed eminent conduct and 
bravery at the reduction of Guadaloupe, 
where his ship the Falcon sank under him. 
Later commanded the Towey on the coast of 
America, where he preserved Charlestown 
from the effects of a conflagration in 1771, for 
which he was publicly thanked by the mer- 
chants, who presented him with a large piece 
of plate bearing a suitable inscription, Under 
Lord Keppel he commanded the Worcester, 
and on being transferred to the Shrewsbury, 
five times led the British fleet into aotion, 
losing a leg in an engagement off the Capes 
of Virginia. 

He is elsewhere described as ‘‘ the earliest 
friend of Nelson and the chief instrument of 
the hero’s obtaining his first step, the latter 
being placed under him as Acting Lieutenant 
on board the Worcester in 1776.’’ 

The Bath Chronicle described the Admiral 
as of ‘‘a cheerful, happy disposition, easily 
contented under every circumstance and dit 
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pensation, and possessing a considerable share 
of practical philosophy.’’ 

He had probably resided in Bath since 
1781, if not earlier. Admiral Robinson mar- 
ried in London, in 1746, Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Vining Read (by his wife Jane 
Heron), who was six times mayor of Ports- 
mouth. 

His descendants include Admiral Mark 
Robinson (1754-1834), son; Commander 
Charles Robinson, son; John Read Robinson, 
R.N., son; Commander Thomas Pitt Robin- 
son, R.N. (1792-1861) who fought at Trafal- 
gar; Charles Cowling Robinson, R.N., Daniel 
Robinson, R.M.,,and Colonel in the Spanish 
Service (see ‘ D.N.B.’), grandsons, and Maj.- 
Gen. Daniel George Robinson, R.E., great- 
grandson. His daughter, Catharine Hewett- 
Robinson, was married to Gen. John Miller, 
R.M., and his granddaughter, Elizabeth 
Catherine, was the wife of Lieut. G. A. F. 
Shottowe, R.N. 

Considerable research has been undertaken 
in an endeavour to discover the parentage of 
the Admiral, but so far without success. 
Family records, set down in the lifetime of 
his son—the second Admiral—state that his 
father was James Robinson, of Appleby, Co. 
Westmorland, who married, at Appleby, a 
Miss Marshall and that the Admiral was 
baptised there. An examination of these 
parish registers has failed to produce any 
James or Mark Robinson of that date, nor 
have wills of Robinsons of Appleby assisted. 

There was an influential family of Robin- 
son of the White House, Appleby, whose 
pedigree has been published in considerable 
detail, but it affords no assistance. Other 
family records made the Admiral a son of 
Henry Robinson, of Appleby, a large coalmine 
owner with three sons named Mark, William 
and (?) Philip, who was brother to the 1st 
Lord Grantham. No pedigree of Lord Grant- 
ham’s ancestors names such an individual, 
although Col. Daniel Robinson, writing to 
Lord de Grey in 1836, refers to being ‘‘a 
member of a branch of the same family as 
your Lordship.”’ 

The arms used by Admiral Mark Robinson 
(1722-1799) are similar to those of the Grant- 
ham family, and these occur on the seals used 
by his grandsons. Similar arms, however, 
appear to have been granted in 1772 to 
“William Robinson, of Bath,’’ whose iden- 
tity has not been discovered. Had he been 
the father of the Admiral, it seems probable 





that he would have been mentioned in the 
obituary notice in the Bath newspaper, and 
it would have been unnecessary for his des- 
cendants to go so far as Appleby for ancestry. 

All likely naval records have been examined, 
but none gives the parentage or place of 
birth of the Admiral. From Muster and Pay 
Books of H.M.S. Launceston, we find him 
entered as A.B. in January 1741, and in 1747 
in ‘‘ Lieutenants Passing Certificates ’’ ; he is 
stated to be ‘‘ upwards of 27 years of age and 
to have ‘‘ gone to sea more than 7 years.’’ 

In his Will, dated 1795, Admiral Robinson 
mentions a married brother then living named 
William, to whom he leaves an annuity. This 
and the name of Hewett, which he gave to 
his daughter Catherine, are the only clues 
which might prove of value. 

Walter Robinson, Sheriff of Somerset, in 
1722 (died 1737), purchased Hinton Abbey, 
near Bath, which property eventually des- 
cended to the wife of Harold Kynnesman 
Mapletoft Brook, who is named as a ‘“‘cousin’’ 
by the later generations of the Admiral’s 
descendants. Against any possible connec- 
tion between the two Robinson families is the 
fact that the arms of Robinson of Hinton 
Abbey are entirely dissimilar. 

One other possible line of research has been 
pursued. In June 1738, Mark, son of John 
Robinson, of St. Mary’s, Islington, gentle- 
man, was apprenticed to Henry Warden, of 
the Middle Temple, Attorney, for five years. 
It might be far-fetched, but not inconceivable, 
to suggest that this Mark Robinson had 
entered the Navy—or Merchant Service—at 
the age of 14, then tried the law, and finally 
felt the call of the sea, and broke his inden- 
ture by agreement or otherwise. No will of 
John. Robinson, of Islington, has been found, 
nor any reference to a Mark Robinson who 
ultimately became an Attorney. 

Numerous letters from Admiral Robinson 
to the Secretary to the Admiralty exist, 
relating to his service, and to that of his sons, 
for whom he seeks ‘“‘ protection, promotion 
and employment.”’ 

Tradition ‘thas it that whenever Nelson 
visited Bath the two old friends, one lacking 
a leg and the other an arm, met and walked 
the streets of Bath together. The present 
inhabitants of the Admiral’s old house claim 
that on occasions they ‘‘ hear the old gentle- 
man clumping up stairs with his wooden 
leg.’’ 

' P. D. Munpy. 
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E STYLE C’EST LA FEMME MEME.— 

I believe that some years ago I was shown 

a cutting of the subjoined unsigned article— 

an obituary notice of Alice, Lady Taylor. And 

I believe that the cutting showed no signs of 

its origin—perhaps it was a printer’s proof. 

So that when recently I came across it in the 

National Observer, of 10 Jan. 1891, it seemed 
almost a discovery of my own. 


The author of ‘ Philip van Artevelde ’ had left in 
his widow a delicate and differing portrait of him- 
self and of his times—which were somewhat pre- 
cedent to her own. If she was not like the wife of 
Chapman’s ieal, in all things his sweet, she was 
in most things his follower, and mentally the young 
companion of men who had been much his own 
seniors. This took her back a long way. Notwith- 
standing, however, this receptiveness, Sir Henry Tay- 
lor had suffered the one central anxiety of his life 
through her only tyranny. Her young resolve. to 
refuse the suitor whom ail things favoured until— 
—time and difficulties overcome—he had retrempé 
his religious faith, yielded to nothing. She ruled with 
with that absence of all misgiving that belongs to 

iritual rule, and ruled once for all. But the 

ht and talk of the witty, light-hearted, and 
most humorous woman became sealed with the same 
seal as the thought and talk of the somewhat 
liberal, not a little limited, humanly dramatic man 
of genius whom, in her first youth, she had married 
in his middle age. Most sane of writers, he had in 
fact for his personal portion but the conditional 
and unstable health and equipoise of a man who 
postponss the remoter problems of his soul but 
as neither slighted nor denied them. From the 
grey eyes of one whom the world held to be a 
poet of the calmest and most masculine good cheer 
gazed all the deferred melancholy of an equal and 
useful life-time. From the brown eyes of his wife 
a gay spirituality looked in and out. 


Her sprightly conscientiousness helped her talk 
there precisely where a duller wit would have 
thought that scruples might mar it and malice would 
mend it. Did an ordinary talker find you matter 
for a smile in some point a little unkind or a little 
untrue, Lady Taylor would find you cause for a 
more sudden laugh by surprising you with a little 
touch of mere justice. She had that rare charm 
of justice. Enjoying it, you wondered why other 
people would be content to touch your ordinary, 
habitual, everyday apprehension by mere exaggera- 
tion, when they might be reaching the recollected 
sincerity within your heart, as she did, by the 
reverent touches of authentic truth. Lady Taylor 
knew how to teli a good story with all its imperfec- 
tions, and she would end with comment, ‘ That 
would have made a very good lie.” But when 
something quite complete befell her to tell, some- 
thing ideal, something that made laughter whole 
and fulfilled all the laws of humour, her delight was 
as ready as her hesitation had been otherwise. “It 
was a story that made one want to go out at once 
and say it to somebody,” she said of a thing she 
had heard, not observed. She had a ready laugh, 
in which there was more candid humour than 
finesse, and a simplicity in laughing that mingled 





——ae 


age fellowship with good breeding, and took both 
or granted in her hearers. 

You could not resist the conviction that she 
would have been yet bettered by being more modem, 
The kind of temperate wisdom which she shared 
with her husband had for its worst form the com- 
monplace of Southey. Sir Henry Taylor wrote 
some obvious things, though he wrote them not 
without dignity; and they were true, which obvious 
things are not necessarily; Lady Taylor said more 
of such things than she would have said had she 
been a younger woman or had ‘Married into a 
different generation from the one into which she 
was adopted. Her reading of later writers was in- 
evitably not so important to her as it might other- 
wise have been. It was probably as a friend—for 
her friendships were impulsive, living, and full of 
momentous interests—rather than as an author that 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson took the place he did in her 
last years. The portrait of the writer of ‘ The 
Merry Men (this was the volume he dedicated to 
her)—never left Lady Taylor’s writing-table. 


‘To make siccar’’ I looked up Viola Mey- 
nell’s life of her mother, and there I found 
—what I had forgotten—that she quotes a 
dozen lines from this obituary notice. 


Fanny PRICcE. 


THE ANTIENT SOCIETY OF COGERS.— 

Mr. G. D. Savage, Hon. Secretary of the 
Johnson Society of London, has sent the 
Johnsonian News Letter (December 1943) 
some information about the Antient Society 
of Cogers, which will interest readers of 
‘Notes and Queries.’ Not all of them will 
know that ever since its foundation in the mid 
seventeen-fifties until recently, the Cogers 


| met in a London tavern every Saturday night 





to discuss the events of the week, and even 
now the meetings are twice monthly. The 
name of the society comes from Descartes’ 
‘* Cogito, ergo sum.” 

There is a tradition that both Johnson and 
Dickens attended the Cogers, but of this there 
seems to be no documentary evidence. The 
Johnsonian News Letter looks forward ‘to 
hearing more about.the eighteenth-century 
history of the Cogers, from one of its twen- 
tieth-century members. Perhaps some of our 
own contributors could assist. We may refer 
Mr. Savage to our own pages, clxiv. 412 and 
428, and Mr. A. W. Fynmore and Mr. J. 
Arpacu might get into touch with him. Of 
course he will know of Peter Rayleigh’s his- 
tory of the society, 1903, and the enlarged 
edition of 1907 issued as ‘The Cogers and 
Fleet Street.’ 

Ep. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


EADING THE FLAP. — Recently I 

vividly dreamed of an _ expression 
“treading the flap’’ to indicate a child’s 
advance in intelligence. The “ flap’’ stood 
at right angles from a rod near floor level, 
and when trodden downward, rolled around 
the rod a string connected to lift a door latch 
out of reach above the child’s head. 

I have no waking knowledge of either the 
device or the expression, which however, 
seems so intrinsically probable that I should 
be very grateful, for psychological reasons, to 
have your readers’ aid in ascertaining 
whether either in fact exists. 


A. BR. C. W. 


(AMMAC OF COUNTY DOWN.—‘ N. and 

Q.’ (clxxxv. 295) supplied me with valued 
information on the family of Camocke of 
Essex. I wonder whether any of your Irish 
genealogists have access to a privately pub- 
lished account of the Cammac, Cammock or 
Camoke family of Co. Down, or other inform- 
ation which may enable me to trace the origin 
of George Camoke (1666?-1726), many years 
frigate captain on the Irish station, Jacobite 
conspirator, admiral in the Spanish service. 


J. LEPELLEY. 


‘NHE LITERARY DUSTMAN.’—Looking 

back to days of youth, when I chanced 
to read this as something from out a remote 
past, I know it seemed to me that it was 
worthy of a place in a standard anthology of 
occasional verse, Is it, in fact, to be found 
in any current book? 

Older readers may remember at least the 
tefrain of the song, if song it ever was, run- 
ning (as I recall it): 

My name is Adam Bell, ‘tis clear, 
"Cos Adam was the fust man; 

And, by a coin-ei-dence queer, 

» Why, I’m the fust of dustmen. 

Was the choice of the name Adam Beil 
apposite? We know it to have been used 
before. Our Adam Bell makes us see him as 
am up-and-coming man from out the masses 
and, in an age of clamour for electoral and 
social reform, one who looked to be a law- 
maker. Had he a prototype? 

Of that admirable woman, his wife, mother 
of many, Adam Bell was proud, nor did he 
blink the fact that, as he had put his shoulder 








to the ashbin, so had she put her shoulder 
to the wheelbarrow : 
And Mrs. Bell, ‘twixt you and I, 
*Twould melt a heart of stone, sirs, 
To hear her “ Pussies’ wittles !” cry 
In such a barrow tone, sirs; 
Her darters all take arter her 
In grace and figure easy, 
And, as they’re mostly werry fat, 
I has ‘em taught by -Grisi. 

We see Adam Bell also as patron and pro- 
tector of the arts: ' 
Great sculptors all conwarse with me 

And call my taste diwine, sirs; 
King George’s statty at King’s Cross 
Were built from my design, sirs. 
Then, too, we are moved to commend our 
hero for his plans to have his country profit 
by the talents of the young Bells: 
I mean to buy my eldest son 
A commission in the Lancers, 
And make my darters, ev’ry one, 
Accomplish’d opera dancers. 
And we rejoice to find him, altruist that he 
is, about to consecrate his own rare gifts to 
the service of the House of Commons, at a 
time when membership was not a gainful but 
a costly occupation : 
And when I sits in Parliament, 
All in Saint Stephen’s College, 
I means to take, ‘tis my intent, 
The taxes off of knowledge. 

By whom and when was ‘The Literary 
Dustman’ written? The reference to Grisi 
nearly dates it, whether it be Giuditta (1805- 
1840) or her sister and pupil Giulia (1811- 
1869), whose first appearance in London was 
with Giovanni Rubini (1795-1864) in 1834. 
The allusion to George IV’s statue at King’s 
Cross confirms that approximate dating; 
erected on the king’s accession in 1820, the 
eyesore was removed jn 1842, doubtless to the 
satisfaction of Queen Victoria and the Prince 


‘Consort, to whom his memory was anathema. 


It seems to me that Adam Bell’s claim to 
have been the originator of the statue must 
have called forth howls of derisive laughter, 
since it was so execrable a work that no one 
but a candidate for dummyship in a fair 
would have come forward to admit his guilt. 
My own efforts to discover the name of the 
offender have been in vain though it is pos- 
sible that his identity was not cloaked by 
the foremost critics of the day, among whom 
was Augustus Pugin (1762-1832) in his 
‘ Contrasts.’ 


FREpeRIC CoNNETT WHITE. 
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LIZABETH CAREW.—tThe following is a 
cutting from a bookseller’s catalogue 
dated 1911. It seems to be worth putting 
on record, Could this Elizabeth be the daugh- 
ter of Sir Nicholas Carew executed in Henry 
VIII’s reign, or is the style too late for that? 
A most interesting letter, written with painstaking 
care in a childish hand: Righte deare, and well 
beloved father, my humble duty remembred, giuinge 
thankes, that you are in health, as I understand by 
my lady, rendering you many thankes, for your 
kinde tooken, you sente mee by her, hopinge you 
will pardon mee, for nott writing by my vnkle, and 
as you sent me worde by “| lady,that I shoulde 
send the colour and measure, for my satten gooune, 
and as for the colour of the others, I will referr it 
unto you, intreating you, to make choyse of a 
stronge stufe, and likewisé to command the talor 
that he make the newest and beast fashion, wide 
and longe enoughe, and soe I commit you to the 
protection of the alemighty god, restinge Your 
obedient daughter in the lord Elizabeth Carew. From 
chipingunger (Chipping Ongar, Essex) the xxviith of 
Jenuary. A on the other leaf of the sheet, 
in another hand “ To my deare and well-beloved 
father Sir Nicholas Carew Knight at London these.” 


M. H. Donps. 


‘THE FACE AT THE WINDOW.’—In- 

formation is wanted concerning a play so 
called. When was it issued and by whom was 
it written, or was it a play? Perhaps it was 
a book, and there is also the alternative of it 
having been brought over from America and 
dramatised as a melodrama. The writer has 
a very vague recollection that it was per- 
formed as a melodrama in London, but 
beyond that I have no information. 

I have since discovered that this was a 
play published in the U.S.A., but I shall 
be glad to know if it was ever put on the stage 
in England. 

A. Herp. 


AN RAWLINGS.—In William Hogarth’s 
“" engraving of the Royal Cockpit (1759) the 
central figure has been said to be Lord Albe- 
marle Bertie but I do not know if any other 
of the figures have been identified. In the 
right hand top corner of the engraving there 
is a picture of a woman named ‘‘ Nan Raw- 
lings ’’ and I should like to know if she was 
a celebrity of the period? 

Hucu GuabsTone. 


A BIRD QUERY IN RICHARD JEF- 

FERIES.—A naturalist friend of mine, 
who has carefully collated all Jefferies’ 
references to birds throughout his writings, 
tells me that both the stock dove and corn 





— 


bunting are not mentioned. Can any reader 
suggest an explanation for this omission? The 
absence of reference to the bunting is most 
surprising, as it is a bird of arable-grassland 
and the downs, and one would expect its 
mention in Jefferies’ field books. I have not 
yet been able to examine the eleven private 
note-books of Richard Jefferies still unpub- 
lished, among the fifteen in my possession. It 
may be that the two birds are mentioned 
among his notes. * 
SamvueEt J. Looker. 


HEODOSIUS PURLAND.—Is it known 
who this was? A neat little engraving of 
him exists, His dress is of 1835, or there- 
abouts. On the back is written ‘‘ Theodosius 
Purland Esq., Member of the B.A. A. 


W. H. QuarreELt. 


OURCES WANTED.— 


1. ‘ Allah does not deduct from the time of 
man those hours spent in fishing.” 


2. “So I may be courteous to men, Faithful 
to friends, true to my God, A fragrance in the 
path I trod.” 

C.S.N. 


Cornell University. 


3. ‘England will fight to the last Frenchman,” 
and varied uses. I wonder if anything has been or 
can be done about this. 

R. W.C, 


Can any reader tell me the author of the follow- 
ing sonnet, copied from an old album where it was 
written in 1897 ? 


4. We move in double kinship, she and I; 
Mostly she lies forgotten, or doth seem 
The fluttering ghost of some star-netted dream, 
And vaguer than the unsubstantial sky; 

So distant, strange, so far I peer, unmoved 

Into her pictured eyes, and wonder if 

I ever spake with her, or did she live 

As we; and hath she conversed, reasoned, 
loved ? . 

And there are hours when the diviner wit 

Stirs in her slumber-laden seat, and takes _ 

The — of hidden things. Then, each with 
eac. 

Soul, worshipping, together we do sit, 

Ev’n I and she, and our long silence shakes 

With glory into silver-wingéd speech.” 


M. Moony. 


5. In some English opera, I believe, perhaps 
Balfe or Wallace, occurs a once well known song 


beginning: ‘‘ When sorrow sleepeth wake it not, 
but let it slumber on.” Who wrote those words, 
and when ? 


R. H. 
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Replies. 


INN SIGNS. 
(clxxxvi. 28, 51.) 





Tue CROOKED BILLET. 


THE origin of the inn sign of the Crooked 
Billet has fascinated me for many years, 
for as a boy I often passed the house with this 
sign at Padnall Corner in Essex, which the 
Rev. J. P. Shawcross in his ‘ History of 
Dagenham’ describes as the inn for the 
Forest of Hainault. Shawcross does not men- 
tion the earliest date when this house was 
mentioned in the parish records, but else- 
where in his book he refers to the Sheepcotes 
beerhouse which lost its licence in 1818 be- 
cause of insufficient trade, and as this house 
was in close proximity to the present Crooked 
Billet it is unlikely that the latter was also 
in existence at that date. Shawcross states 
that the sign is rare, of doubtful derivation, 
and was probably the mark made on cattle 
belonging to the parishioners of Barking be- 
fore they were turned into the forest. He 
adds, ‘‘ Or was it originally a pastoral staff ?”’ 

In dealing with the agistment of cattle in 
Hainault Forest, he categorically states that 
the ‘‘ crooked billet ”’ was the mark for horses 
and cattle belonging to Barking, and says that 
the designation still lingers in the name of 
Billet Lane. This is the nani@ of*the lane 
in which the Crooked Billet at Padnall Corner 
stands, but I should be reluctant to say 
whether the inn was named for the lane, or 
vice versa. Fisher’s ‘ Forest of Essex,’ which 
is not available to me where I write, would 
probably settle whether a ‘‘ crooked billet ”’ 
was the agisters mark for Barking, but of 
course this would not prove that the inn sign 
derives from this mark. 

Mr. Miller Christy in his ‘ Trade Signs of 
Essex’ (1887) states that the sign of the 
Crooked Billet was borne by four houses in 
Essex, viz. at Leigh, Barking, Chadwell 
Heath (i.e. Padnall Corner) and Nazing, and 
that there was formerly a fifth, location not 
mentioned. He also says there is a beerhouse 
of the same name at Felstead, an Old Crooked 
Billet at Walthamstow and a Crown and 
Crooked Billet at Woodford Bridge. He quotes 
Mr. H. W. King, of Leigh for the statement 
that the Leigh sign of this name dates back 
to at least 1765, and also for the suggestion 





that this sign was originally a fess dancetté, 
or a chevron, although the local tradition was 
that faggots were shipped from the wharf 
opposite the present house. 

Mr. Miller Christy says of this sign that 
its origin is by no means clear and quotes 
from Larwood and Hotten to’the effect that 
they ‘‘ have not been able to discover any 
likely origin; it may have been originally 
a ragged staff or a pastoral staff ; 
Frequently the sign is represented by an un- 
trimmed stick suspended above the door.’’ I 
cannot at the moment refer to Larwood and 
Hotten to see what else they say About the 
sign, but I may mention that last summer 
when passing the Crooked Billet at Ham 
Green near Grendon Underwood I was pleased 
to see an untrimmed stick hanging from the 
signboard (which is not otherwise pictorial), 
so that the old tradition still lingers. 

As will have been seen, a number of theories 
have been advanced as to the origin of this 
sign, and the probability is that, like other 
trade signs, the name has evolved from several 
pictorial signs. The name is not very common, 
and I believe that in Buckinghamshire, apart 
from the one at Ham Green mentioned above, 
there are only four houses with this name, viz. 
at Winslow, Iver Heath, Newton Longville 
and Sheepridge, although there may have been 
one or two others in the past. That at Iver 
Heath, at the five cross-ways, is a very modern 
inn, with a pictorial sign, which took the 
place of a small, very old house of the same 
name which stood further along the road to 
Slough, on the edge of Black Park, but I 
cannot say how long the name has existed 
there. 

I think it is possible that the sign of the 
Crooked Billet is either a survival of the 
‘“* Bush,’’ which is perhaps the most ancient 
of inn signs, or of the ‘‘ Bough-house,’”’ which 
is defined by Mr. H. Harman in his ‘ Sketches 
of the Bucks Countryside’ (1934) as: ‘‘A 
private house, the tenaat of which at certain 
times, such as the village feast, obtained a 
licence, to sell ale for a specified time. To 
signify this he fixed boughs of trees on the 
doorposts and lintels.’’ 

If I may add a further query about a par- 
ticular Crooked Billet, that at Ham Green 
previously mentioned, I should like to ask 
what is known of the origin of the inscription 
referred to in Roscoe’s ‘ Buckinghamshire.’ 
He says that this inn has “‘a signboard on 
which the old inscription has been repeated : 
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Mary Huff 

She sells good beer, 

And that enough. 

N.B. A mistake here. 

She sells spirits as well as beer. 
Either Roscoe was in error, or the inscription 
has been re-painted, for it now reads 

Mary Uff, sells good beer and that enough 

A “ mistake here,” sells wines and spirits as well 

as beer. 

What is known of Mary Huff or Uff and at 
what period did she live? The dates might 
help to fix the origin of this Crooked Billet; 
although of course the inn may originally 
have borne some other name. 

L. M. W. 


As a tavern sign the Crooked Billet prob- 
ably arose through its originator noting an 
odd-shaped fire-log, which not infrequently 
occurs when chopping up wooden fuel, Other 
theories are that it may have sprung origin- 
ally from a ragged staff (such as the Bear 
and Ragged Staff at Warwick) or from a 
pastoral staff ; or a baton cornu, ancient name 
for battle-axe. There are four examples of 
this sign in London (1) at 340 Cable Street, 
E.1; (2) at 32 Tower Hill, E.C.3; (3) at 84 
Upper Clapton Road, E.5; and (4) at 
Wimbledon. This last-named existed in 1885, 
and, I assume, does so still. It is one of the 
oldest. Facing it once lived and died that 
famous scholar John Horne Tooke (1736- 
1812). 

Another old example, attractive from its 
poetic welcome, is the Crooked Billet at Wold 
Newton, near Bridlington, Yorkshire. On 
each side of its projecting signboard is a four 
lined verse : 

When this comical stick grew in the wood 
Our ale was fresh and very good: 


Step in and taste: O, do make haste 
For if you don’t, ‘twill surely waste. 


When you have viewed the other side 
Come, read this too before you ride: 
And now to end, we'll let it pass 
Step in, kind friends, and take a glass. 
Not only an inn sign but a publisher’s sign 
was the Crooked Billet, for it served to iden- 
tify the business of Andrew Sowle in 1683 at 
Holloway Lane, Shoreditch. 
Wma. JAcGARD. 


The Crooked Billet, so named from the 
heraldic crooked billet—a short branch with 
‘* knobs on.’’ At Dunton Bassett (Leicester- 
shire) was an inn so named as early as 1819. 
The crooked billet forms part of the arms of 





the Hewetts, once manor lords of Dunton. 


M’Qurtuin or Duntis. 
SHaven Crown. 


A rapid search among thousands of tavern 
names fails to reveal a second Shaven Crown, 
Indeed it is rare to find the clerical profession 
thus advertised. But for the portrait I should 
assume the title was a relic of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries when the custom of 
wearing a wig over a shaven crown existed 
in order to combat the common nuisance of 
head vermin. 

The two instances I recall of clerical usage 
are (1) The Four Alls (King, Cleric, Lawyer, 
Soldier) and (2) Parson’s Green, which once 
thrived in Market Place, St. Jamies, long ago. 
After Charles II’s Restoration there was a 
Monck Tavern in London, but that proceeded 
from Monck, Earl of Albemarle, after whom 
presumably Albemarle Street, W.1 is named. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 
THe Honest Lawyer, 


There is, or was forty-odd years ago, a 
public-house in Folkestone called The Honest. 
Lawyer. In local schoolboys’ slang a ‘ liar” 
was also called a ‘‘ lawyer.’’ 


CHETWYND PatMer. 


SAINT AS PROTECTION AGAINST 
FIRE (clxxxvi. 72).—The Saint who is 
invoked against fire is St. Barbara, Virgin 
and Martyr.* She was martyred by her pagan 
father, who when returning home after the 
act was killed by lightning. 
H. Davis. 


OME BLUNDERS OF CELEBRATED 
AUTHORS (clxxxv. 136, 226, 295; 
clxxxvi. 57).—Authors’ blunders have been 
alluded to in our museum examinations for 
children. Here are two questions from papers 
set in 1925 and 1931: 

‘“* A well known author alludes to ‘ the rude 
mass of black basaltic rock’ crowning the 
summit of the Devil’s Jumps, near Churt.” 
What is wrong in the statement? ”’ 

‘* What is incorrect in the following quota- 
tion from a well known author? ‘ A sparrow- 
hawk hovered in the sun’s'eye . . . the brown 
of his wings gleamed nearly red ’.’’ 

The first quotation is from W. H. Hudson’s 
‘A Traveller in Little Things.’ The rock is 
non-voleanic, it is a dark ferruginous sand- 
stone. The second one is from Galsworthy’s 
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‘Forsyte Saga.’ The bird is, of course, a 
kestrel. Sparrow-hawks do not hover and 
their wings are not brown. 


E. W. Swanton. 


ARY HEAD OF BRADFIELD, BERKS: 

SUGGESTED SOLUTION § (clxxxvi. 
16).—In thanking Mr. Horton-Smitx for his 
great help in solving the problem of Mary 
Head’s parentage I can add a few more 
details which seem to me to go towards’ sug- 
gesting my surmise to be correct, viz., that 
she was a Mary Dicker and the widow of 
Laurence Head. 

(i). Sarah Tull was the aunt of Jethro 
Tull the brother-in-law of Thomas Buckeridge 
of Basildon and she married according to the 
Tull pedigree Walter Dicker. 

(ii) Of the two daughters of Lawrence and 
Mary Head, Mary married James Stroud 
Esq., of Buckhall, Bradfield, and Lincoln’s 
Inn, 

(iii) Thomas Buckeridge in his will dated 
29 May 1713 refers re: a Trust on behalf 
of his nephew to his loving friends James 
Stroud Esq., of Bradfield and Henry Wilder 
of Nunhide in Sulham, Berks. The latter was 
the testator’s nephew. May not the other 
“loving friend ’’ and trustee have been his 
stepson ? 

(iv) Mary Pocock of Bradley Court, 
Chieveley, who was a cousin of the 
Buckeridges in her will 1732 leaves to Mrs. 
Mary Stroud, wife of James Stroud Esq., my 
striking gold watch which was my _ sister 
Heads, best bed, bedding and furniture and 
my silver teapot. ‘‘ Sister Head’’ was the 
wife of Edward Head, died c. 1723, and was 





married at Winterbourne 10 June 1697. She 
was named Elizabeth. He, Edward, was a 
brother of Lawrence Head who married Mary 
Dicker. The name Dicker occurs on several 
bells as a founder in villages in the neighbour- 
hood, one at Basildon. I am much obliged to 
Mr, Horton-Smitu for pointing. out my 
errors in my notes on the Head Family at 
Reading Library. I am afraid I was too 
eager to find out who Mary Head was to have 
spent proper time and attention to the family 
generally which is I know quite inexcusable. 
Any references to the Dicker family would be 
most welcome. The other daughter Eleanor 
and sister of Mary Head, married before 4 
April 1696 . . . Coxwell James Stroud was 
married t) Mary between this date and 6 Aug. 
1706. Strange to say this is the date of the 




















administration of Mary Buckeridge of Basil- 
don (her supposed mother), the Jethro Tull 
referred to above was bond in the marriage 
licence and is described as of Bradfield. He 
was the father of the writer on agriculture. 


A. SterpHens Dyer. 


VIDEO MELIORA PROBOQUE; DETER- 
IORA SEQUOR (clxxxy. 315).—It is 

pleasant to see Mr. Buakenry’s well sup- 
ported note on Ovid’s famous phrase. May 
we add a little more? In books otherwise 
worth regard, we have seen the words attri- 
buted to Horace, without any reference. 
Romans vii, 21, is cited. Would not v. 19 
be nearer the Latin? It runs in the A.V.: 

For the good that I would I do not, but the evil 
which I would not, that I do. 
Daniel in his ‘ Complaint of Rosamund,’ 433, 
4, has ; 

We see what's good and thereto we consent 

But yet we choose the worst and soone repent. 
Sandys ad loc. is literal : 
I see the better, I approve it, too; 
The worse I follow. 

In Fielding’s ‘ Amelia,’ Book viii, chap. 10, 
Booth, confined in a bailiff’s house, philoso- 
phises about curing eager wishes and violent 
griefs. His companion replies that, however 
true all this may be in theory, he doubts its 
efficacy in practice: 

And the cause of the difference between the two 


is this: that.we reason from our heads, but act 
from our hearts: 


—Video meliora, etc 

By the nineteenth century morals have become 
more sophisticated and the sentiment is 
changed. Anthony Hope in ‘A Servant of 
the Public,’ chap. 4, presents a lover of mature 
years poised between the attractions of two 
women. He finds that the married woman 
will not let him make love to her: 

He smiled bitterly as he recollected that it was 
not open to him to make a fool of himself, even 
if he would. He wanted the bad and could not 
have it, but because he wanted it vainly, now he 


was refusing the good. No raw boy could have 
sailed further in folly. : io 
V. R. 


G. G. L. 


LIMERICK (clxxxi. 378).—Langford 
Reed’s ‘Complete Limerick Book’ has 


this note: ‘‘ Popularly supposed to have 
been written by Father Ronald Knox, 
but he informs the author of this 
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book: ‘The bus-tram limerick was, I 
believe, known in Oxford about twenty years 
before I came up. The reason why I am sup- 
posed to have written it is that I once wrote 
a companion to it, on Idealism: 

There once was a man who said, “ God 

Must think it exceedingly odd 

If He finds that this tree 


Continues to y 
When there’s no one about in the Quad.” 

For a closer companion would this do? 
But another young person said, “ Cuss ! 
I am liking my life wuss and wuss ; 

This go-as-you-please 

Makes me quite ill at ease. 
Would that I were a tram, not a bus ! 


R. H. 


MARROW - BONES AND MARROW - 

SPOONS (clxxxv. 321, 357, 383; clxxxvi. 
56).—Dr. D’Arcy THOMPSON convinces us of 
the prevalence of a numerous class of diners 
who chose to take their marrow straight from 
the bone at table and who, to effect this, used 
marrow-spoons. The 150-year-old case cited by 
him suggests that the practice has, in fact, 
a history which began, in all likelihood, some 
decades before. To have elicited this is a gain. 
Old friends of mine, mostly Londoners, con- 
firm the custom, some from knowledge and 
some from hearsay, though none remembers 
the sale of marrow-spoons since fifty years 
or so ago. 

Pre-railway Britain was not, we know, a 
land in which any practice became general as 
a matter of course. It rather looks, indeed, 
as if, with us, negotiating marrow-bones at 
table may have begun in centres peculiarly 
susceptible to Continental influence, such as 
London, the other ports, and the universities, 
from which the use spread to the inns, the 
clubs, and to many of the great country 
houses. That it ever found followers in remote 
parts like Wild Wales and the West Country 
one may well doubt. In my native Devon, 
certainly, I never heard of it; and, in the 
Devon of my childhood, it was mine to meet 
many old folks whose ways and outlook were 
those of an age-old past. Food was ever a 
major consideration for Devonians and their 


common speech preserves to this day their 


forthright views about it. How broad-spoken 


Drake and Raleigh would have treated the 


suggestion that they should sit down and 
tackle ‘‘a passel o’ bones’’ with marrow- 
spoons any Devon man knows; not even 
Majesty would have withheld them from say- 








ing, ‘‘ Naw, you daun’ catch me making 4 
vule [fool] o’ me mouthe!”’ 

It is, then, established (a) that one consider. 
able gastronomic school used marrdw-spoons 
at table, and (b) that another school left jt 
to the cooks to take out the marrow and send 
it from kitchen to table in guises revealed 
by the cookery books, evidence from some 
of which I adduced. Of the prevalence of 
still a third way of serving and eating marrow 
I seem to remember. As a raw youth, in Lon. 
don from Devon, familiar enough with civic 
banquets and farmers’ annual dinners, but a 
stranger to restaurants (for Exeter had none 
after the grand manner in those days), I 
was taken to a palatial establishment jn or 
near Piccadilly Circus. Rather flummoxed, 
I said ‘‘ I’ll have what you have ”’ each time 
my much-alive mentor, a Cambridge graduate, 
Edward Theed of Sampford Courtenay, 
guided me from one course to another. Hence 
I found myself contemplating, in due time, 
an unfamiliardish. ‘‘ What this is I haven't 
the slightest idea ’’ I remarked, to which he 
answered, ‘‘ Well, here it is in the menu.” 
I looked, to see the bare word Os. ‘‘ But 
doesn’t that mean bone? ’’ I asked diffidently. 
‘Tt does,” I was told; “it’s just kitchen 
French for marrow—there you have the mar- 
row pure and simple without the bone.’’ As 
I picture it, obviously the marrow was grilled. 
Was this, I wonder, a process resorted to when 
marrow-spoons went out of fashion or, maybe, 
the cause of their going out of fashion. Per- 
haps it was this, anyway, that Disraeli had 
in mind when, in ‘ Coningsby’ (Book V, ch. 
iv), where he gives us a glimpse of election- 
eering in the first year of Queen Victoria, 
he makes a Nomination Day end in ‘‘ furious 
suppers of grilled bones, brandy-and-water, 
and recklessness.’’ 

It occurs to me that more light on this 
whole subject is possibly to be gained from 
‘Dinners and Diners’ (1899) and ‘The 
Gourmet’s Guide’ (1903), by Lieut.-Col. 
Nathaniel Newnham-Davis (born 1854) of the 
Buffs. 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


GAINT CHRISTMAS (clxxxvi. 47).—I do 
not think that it is necessary to devise 
a theory of personification to explain this 
whimsy of Dickens. In English we have two 
synonymous adjectives, saint and holy. Latin 
languages have one only. Dickens was trams 
lating humorously from the French, Sainte 
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Bible, Sainte Communion, or from the 
Italian, Santo Natale, Santa Cena, Santa 


Pasqua. 


PESTER BATEMAN  (clxxxvi. 


J. LePELiey. 
73).-- 


There were so many women-goldsmiths in 
the eighteenth century—see the subjoined list 


from C. J. Jackson’s 


‘English Goldsmiths 


and their Marks’ (1905) as far as Hester 
Bateman’s date of entry to the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, that there is no difficulty in sup- 
posing that this person was a woman. 

It will be noticed that another Hester 
occurs early in the list. 

For Hester as a woman’s name compare 
Lady Hester Stanhope, and Lamb’s verses 
‘When maidens such as Hester die.’ 


1719 Sarah Holaday 
Jane Lambe 
(last mentioned 
1729) 

172 Anne Tanqueray 
Mary Roode 
Sarah Parr 
Phillis Phillips 

1727 Hester Fawdery 
Mary Johnson 

1729 Edith Fletcher 
Elizabeth Good- 
win 

1731 Mary Lofthouse 

1733 Mary Pantin 

1734 Anne Hill 

1739 Jessie MacFar- 
lane 
Jessie Macfarlen 

1740 Dinah Gamon 
Susannah Hat- 
field 
Anne Craig 
Sarah Hutton 

1741 Elizabeth Tuite 
Isabel Pero 


Elizabeth God- 
frey (first men- 
tioned 1742) 

1743 Ann Farren 
1747 Anne Kersill 
1748 Elizabeth Hart- 


ley 
Elizabeth Old- 
field 
Elizabeth Jack- 
son 


1752 Dorothy Mills 

1753 Magdalen .Fe- 
line 
Dorothy Sarbit 

1754 Sarah Buttall 

1758 My. Piers 

1773 Anne Miller 

— My. Makemeid 
(last mentioned 
1773) 

1773 Eliz. Tookey 

1774 Hester Bateman 
(last mentioned 
1789) 

1776 Elizabeth Roker 


In this span of years there is no other Bate- 
man a London goldsmith, which, if there 
Were, might suggest that Hester wae simply 


carrying on a father’s, 


Iness, 


brother’s or husband’s 


Ep. 


NUTTALL (clxxxiv. 345; clxxxv. 112).—I 
am now able to add a few biographical 
particulars to the note on P. Austin Nuttall 


I contributed at the last reference. 


to thank Mr. W. P. 


I have 
Dickinson, the Head- 








master of Ormskirk Grammar School, for 
several of the references. 

In George Lea’s ‘ Handbook to Ormskirk,’ 
1893, p. 13, it is stated that ‘‘ The late Mr. 
P. Austin Nuttall, LL.D., a well-known 
author, was born at Ormskirk, and received 
his early education at the Ormskirk Grammar 
School, the master at that time being the 
Rev. Wm. Naylor...’ The further state- 
ment that he was there at the same time as 
Dr. Alexander Goss (R.C. Archbishop of 
Liverpool) is clearly an error as Goss was 
born in 1814. The school lists, unfortunately, 
have not survived. The Rev. J. R. Bate, 
headmaster in 1923, contributed a paper to 
the Transactions of the Historical Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, N.S., vol. xl, on 
the School’s first Minute Book, and states (p. 
114) ‘‘ In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1825 
an old pupil of the school, who was then 
editor of the magazine gives the story of a 
highly successful barring-out in hisday. The 
author was Dr. P. A. Nuttall of Dictionary 
fame.’’ The date 1825 is a misprint for 1828, 
the article occurring in vol. xcviii, part ii, 
pp. 402-408. It is signed with Nuttall’s 
initials in Greek characters PAN, There is 
no date, but internal evidence suggests the 
turn of the century. The then headmaster 
is noted as having held the office “‘ for the 
past 40 years’’ and on the previous page 
that altogether he was headmaster “‘ for up- 
wards of half a century.’’ Actually William 
Naylor died in 1821 at the age of 88 having 
been headmaster at Ormskirk for nearly sixty 
years. The major part of the article on 
““barring-out ’’ is reprinted in the second 
edition of Brand’s ‘ Antiquities’ where the 
editor (Sir Henry Ellis) puts the date of the 
incident at the first years of the nineteenth 
century. I do not know, but it seems unlikely 
that Nuttall was editor of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine in 1828. There is another article 
by him in the next number on ‘“‘ Christmas 
Festivities ’’ similarly signed, and a letter 
to the editor on page 482 signed with his 
name, which is against the suggestion. 

From the above facts it may be inferred 
that Nuttall was born probably about 1790. 
Canon F. A. Redwood, Vicar of Ormskirk, 
kindly searched the parish registers from 
1780-1800 but was unable to find any 
baptismal entry for P. A. Nuttall, the only 
Nuttall baptism being: ‘‘ 1793, March 15th, 
Elizabeth Dr. of Laurence and Susan Nuttall 
(Orms.).’’ It seems probable that Laurence 
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and Susan would also be the parents of P. 
Austin Nuttall. He is described above as 
LL.D. He is not in Foster’s Alumni 
Ozxoniensis, he may, therefore, be of Cam- 
bridge, Durham, London, Dublin, or 6ne of 
the Scottish universities. Will some reader 
who has access to the calendars of these univer- 
sities between say 1840 and 1870 be good 
enough to ascertain where he obtained his 
degree, the date, and his first Christian name; 
and the dropping of the name from the list of 
graduates would indicate approximately the 
year of his death. If he was still alive in 
1876 when his last book ‘The Spelling-Bee 
Guide’ was published he was approaching 
ninety years of age. 


A. J. H. 


VANITY FAIR, 11 Dec. 1875 (clxxxv. 
381).—The “‘ rather amusing paragraph 
or two”’ referred to by R. L. Stevenson seem 
to have been a very long review, under the 
heading of ‘‘ Mr. Browning Again! ’’! 
A CON. 
[We have made some judicious cuts.—ED.] 


Suppose you were conducting an orchestra, and 
had arrived at a particular juncture in the piece 
where you knew, from previous rehearsals, a false 
note was on the cards; and suppose, with an 
ingenuity worthy of the Evil One, you calculated 
your time to a nicety, and, just at the moment 
when the ear-piercing discord was to be expected, 
you upset your music-stand with a prodigious 
crash ? Well, it could not be said that you had 
really spared the sensibilities of the audience, and 
yet you would have saved your orchestra some 
disgrace. Nay, there would not be wanting persons 
to describe you as a specially dashing conductor, 
all passion and eccentricity, and burning in a 
white heat for art. 

Now this is purely and simply what is done by 
Mr. Browning. When he finds a line shambling 
out from underneath him in a loose mess of un- 
accented syllables; when he finds it, like an ill- 
made blanc-mange, subside into a squash or quag- 
mire instead of standing on its own basis with a 
certain sort of dignity or strength—quick, says Mr. 
B., break it up into an unexpected parenthesis, 
choke off the reader with a dash, leave him clinging 
at the verse’s end to a projecting conjunction, cut 
a somersault before him, flick off his hat with 
your toe in true Mabille fashion; in short, do what 
you will so you bewilder him and the limping verse 
will get away to cover undetected. 

So it will, for a while; and for a while sheer 
idleness may pass itself off under the alias of eccen- 
tricity. But at last the public will begin to put 
their heads together and wag their solemn beards. 
“This man,” they say, ‘“‘ gives himself out for 
more than ordinarily handsome. It may be so; 





1 ‘ The Inn Album,’ by Robert Browning. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder & Co. 











but why does he always come before us in an 
Indian war-paint and cutting. fantastic capers? 
Let him wash the red off his nose and the green off 
his ears; let him uncurl his legs from about hj 
neck, and sit down quietly for a moment in this 
easy-chair, and then we shall see what he is, and 
tell him candidly whether he is Apollo of 
Quasimodo.” 

Only Mr. Browning is such a wag and so vola. 
tile that you will require to get up very early ip 
the morning to find him sitting honestly on a chair, 
He is always upside down or inside out. 

For all that the new book is as clever as any 
that went before it, and has the strange merit of 
being interesting. It bears a remarkable resemblance 
to some of Balzac’s shorter tales, and might very 
well have been a transcript in verse from the 
author of “* Le Colonel Chabert ” or ‘‘ La Duchesge 
de Langeais.”’ It has the same pone human im- 
port and the same fundamental cruelty that we 
find in the great world of the Comédie humaine, 
Only, alas ! it is done so much more carelessly ! 
Old Balzac wrestling with obdurate language, 
honestly determined to tell his tale as well as lay 
in him, would steam like a tea-urn on cold nights 
in an agony of intellectual effort. And perhaps if 
Mr. Browning had had one or two such vigils over 
the “Inn Album,” it would have happened to him 
to rewrite the better part of it in some form more 
worthy of an admirable conception; and it would 
not have occurred to us, when his heroine dies 
towards the end, to lose five minutes of our brief 
life ere we could find out the how or the why 
of this deplorable catastrophe. It was only after 
a close examination of what went before, a sort of 
coroner’s inquest in our own mind, that we were 
enabled to give in a verdict of felo-de-se. And 
this at the climax of the story! O fie, Mr. 
Browning ! 

We are weary of finding fault with one who is 

perhaps too old to improve, and is certainly far too 
strong and caustic to be lightly quarrelled with. It 
goes against the grain to cavil at a man to whom 
we owe so many happy hours and so much occa- 
sion for intellectual gymnastic. We really do not 
like to play the little critic snarling at the heels of 
a great poet. 
. And, indeed, there is no more fault to _find. 
Three out of the four characters who take part 
in this little tragedy (and the fourth is a mere out- 
line) are firmly conceived and brilliantly drawn. 
Mr. Browning’s power of ventriloquism—for he is 
more of a mimic than a dramatist—has rarely been 
seen to more advantage. 

Most men will own some kinship to the wickéd 
lord, as he indulges in useless repentance in 
bright summer morning. These bright summer 
mornings, with their birds and their dewdrops, and 
their confounded affectation of innocence, are cel 
tainly the very moment for remorse; and all the 
worse, if, like his lordship in the ‘“‘ Inn Album, 
you have not been to bed the night before. Not 
jess natural in its own way is his shameful conduct 
in the parlour, when he grows more and more 
Satanic as he finds those around him more virtuous. 
To have been really repentant half an hour before, 
is so bad for the moral tone half an hour after! ... 

The young millionaire, with his sheepish a 
tion of vice and his tigerish return to a sort of 
undergraduate virtue, is one of the best creations 
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in Mr. Browning’s long gallery. 

As for the heroine, she is perhaps better con- 
gived than executed. It seems as if, in her case, 
the ventriloquism were a little at fault. We do not 
seem to catch the tones of her voice. . . 

The purely human import of the story has been 
already alluded to. It is strangely abstract. Even 
the names of the characters are su’ . And 
there is little more scenery about them than could 
be managed with the — of Shakespeare’s 
Theatre. But in spite of that, and in spite of the 
‘wandalous verses, the story lives and moves—it 
carries you away with it—and when you have done 
with the last page and laid the work aside, you will 


find that you have many thoughts in your brain | 


that were not there before. 


“MHE PICKWICK, THE OWL AND THE 

WAVERLEY PEN” (clxxxvi. 23, 
$).—There were two weekly newspapers called 
The Owl. The first, 1864-68, was founded by 
Sir Henry Drummond Woolf (co-founder, 
with Lord Randolph Churchill, of the 
Primrose League) and printed at his house 
in Bournemouth ; he bought land there and 
named the road Owl’s Road. 

The second lasted only for nine months in 
1888; thie was more probably The Owl from 
which MacNiven and Cameron named their 
pen, since it was about then that the Waver- 
ley pen first became widely known. 


Savyar. 


PEACE AT ANY PRICE (clxxxvi. 51).— 
Clarendon, ‘ History of the Rebellion,’ 
vii, 233 (of Falkland) : 

When there was any overture or hope of peace 
he would be exceedingly solicitous to press any 
euch he thought might promote it... This 

some think, or pretend to think, and that he 
was so much enamoured on peace that he would 
have been glad the King should have bought it at 
amy price. A most unreasonable calumny. (‘N. 
and Q.’, 7 S. xii, 495.) 

Armand Courel in the National, 13 March 
1831 (of the Casimir-Périer administration) : 
le ministere de la paix & tout prix. (5 S. xi, 
187.) 

Lamartine, Hist de la Révolution de 
148: Paix & tout prix. Quoted by A. H. 
Clough, 14 May 1848. ~— 


- ASING THE MORAL CUR- 


RENCY ”’ (clxxxvi. 50).—This was the 
title of an essay in George Eliot’s ‘ Impres- 
sions of Theophrastus Such’ in 1879, sixteen 
years before Lord Acton’s Inaugural Lecture 
(185). Lord Acton put George Eliot on a | 
level with Shakespeare. 


D. Q. 








The Library. 


Landmarks: A Book of Topographical Verse 
for England and Wales. Chosen by G. Ros- 
trevor Hamilton and John Arlott. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 8s. 6d.) 


ME. Hamilton, well-known for his work in 

verse, and his colleague, have had the 
ingenious idea of collecting tributes by poets 
and versifiers to many places and the result is 
a pleasingly varied show. Room is found for 
extracts from Drayton’s ‘ Poly-Olbion’ and 
the measured sobriety of the eighteen century 
as well as passages from the nineteenth many 
will recognise, and the efforts of the up-to- 
date, rather draggle-tailed Muse. Since the 
last war English scenery has been rediscovered 
by younger: poets; large portions of fine 
country have been secured for the public by 
the National Trust; and it is realised that, 
while commerce stops at no defilement to gain 
its ends, the beauties of England are a posi- 
tive asset worth protection. The twentieth 
century has made a solid contribution to the 
encouragement of this feeling. 

Often in our experience the Englishman on 
holiday finds a country place which is com- 
fortable and goes no further for years. We 
recall seeing such a lodging which was fre- 
quented by Swinburne and other eminent 
writers. The view was cut off by rising 
ground and a potato patch but the cooking 
was good. Comfort is essentially English, as 
Balzac remarked, Flowers of the marshy 
ground are particularly charming but they 
have been little noticed, a keen observer 
remarked, because poets do not like to get 
their feet wet. This Anthology may suggest 
many places worth a visit, even the compara- 
tively dull Northamptonshire which can boast 
of the poet Clare. We have been all 
over England for many years and have 
never seen so attractive a piece of rock, 
sea and sand as Kynance Cove near the 
Lizard, with its bright pebbles of serpentine 
shining in the little stream among the rocks. 
Seeing it on a misty day with a solitary bird 
on a pinnacle of rock, we thought that the 





.babe who was to be King Arthur was floating 


in to the shore again. Has no poet celebrated 
this scene? London is included and ugliness 
has its bards, who recall to us Dryden’s 
couplet : 


Hard features every bungler can command; 
To draw true beauty shows a master’s hand. 
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In this line of spoilt country we notice some 
vigorous writing. The latest hands can 
always make points by unusual similitudes 
but the technique of their verse is not high, or, 
shall we say? deliberately slack. Yet it is 
well preserved in the satisfying pictures of 
Mr. Blunden and Mr. Gibson. 

The selections are generally confined to 
those which mention a place-name, while 
pieces which dwell on a poet’s thoughts rather 
than a local association are omitted. Edward 
Thomas’s effective lines on Adlestrop use it 
as a mere sign-post for details of landscape 
which could be found by those who know the 
region anywhere for miles round. We 
notice with special pleasure Shelley on 
Lechlade, Mr. Andrew Young ‘In Ave- 
bury Circle,’ Charles Tennyson Turner 
on ‘‘The White Horse of Westbury’ and 
‘Cader Idris,’ Mary Coleridge in two happy 
pieces rich in detail, and Richard Garnett’s 
charming and perfectly managed lines ‘ At 
Boscombe.’ Praed is as neat as ever in find- 
ing the rustic grace of Teignmouth, and 
William Strode ‘On Fayrford Windows’ is 
equal to the occasion. Faber’s leisurely metre 
suits the walker’s steady pace in the ascent of 
Helvellyn. He tells us of both sides of the 
mountain, Striding and Swirrel Edge as well 
as the place 

Where Grisedale Tarn is laid 

Beneath that solemn crag in waveless sleep. 
Wordsworth is bound to take a prominent 
position, for, as the Preface remarks, ‘‘ he 
may truly be said . . . to have put man on new 


terms with Nature.’ We should prefer to some - 


of the rather blank verse Wordsworth’s noble 
stanzas ‘‘ suggested by a Picture of Peele 
Castle in a Storm,’’ which begin with the 
poet’s view of it for four summer weeks. His 
deep, personal and poignant thought can 
hardly turn it out, since without any special 


mark of topography we are allowed to see ‘ A’ 


Frowning Coast: Country near Aldeburgh.’ 
Here Crabbe in a depressing scene is deter- 
mined to couple the sorrows of the hard-worked 
poor with the rank weeds of the district. 


Antiquity, December, 1943. (24 Park End 
Road, Gloucester, 5s. 6d. Annual sub- 
scription, 20s.) 

HREE of the articles in this issue take 
readers back to previous numbers. Mr. 

Stuart Piggott’s array of Indian: evidence 





towards dating the sequence of the His 
settlements in Iran has grown out of Profg 
sor Childe’s discussion (Antiquity, 
pp. 353-8) of Mr. Donald McCown’s sti 
of the subject published last year in Chicag 
Another attempt at archaeological dati 
that of M. Schaeffer for the funeral mow 
of Trialeti in Central Georgia, deals with 
remarkable discoveries enumerated and ill 
trated in the previous’ issue. And in # 
‘ Notes and News’ section Mr. R.-O. Faw 
ner combats an assertion made in the J 
number that the ancient Egyptians did 
possess an alphabet. Dr. Diringer in a 
joinder defends his statement by limiti 
the signification of ‘‘ alphabet” to ‘“g 
letter for one sound.’’ q 
Two Roman or post-Roman earthwe 
known as ‘‘ Grim’s Bank,’’ discovered as su 
by Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neill a couple of mi 
north-west of Silchester, are minutely df 
cribed by him and their  significatig 
examined. A plan and a sectional drawin 
accompany the paper. 3 
Ancient Danish harvesting implem 
form the subject of a copiously illustrat 
work from the pen of Dr, Axel Steen 
which has just been published in English | 
Copenhagen. Its contents are described he 
in some detail by Mr. E. Cecil Curwen, am 
drawings of flint, bronze and iron sickles, @ 
more recent forms of scythes, are reproducs 
A point of special interest is that of somed 
the older implements replicas have been mit 
and tested comparatively in the harvest fields. 
The results are given in abridged form by 
Reviewer. a 
The Editors seek to re-purchase opi 
Antiquity No. 66 (June 1943), to 
subscribers’ copies lost at sea. 


CoRRIGENDA. 


At clxxxv. p. 372, col. 2, 1. 4 from foot § | 
“ Thogh, of Southamstead Park, have been,” f 
Thoyts of Sulhamstead Park have been; p. 374, @ 
2, 1. 19, from foot for “ Balbee ” read Balbec, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that we do not 
to return communications which, for any 
do not print. 
APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of chai 
Contributors are requested always to give ther 
names and addresses, for the information of ¢ 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 
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